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RADIO RELAY TOWERS 


BELL SYSTEM’S PART IN THIS FAST-GROWING INDUSTRY 


Tue Bell System has an important part in Television. 


Already its Long Distance facilities are being used to carry 
Television to areas totaling more than 48,000,000 population. The 
East Coast and Midwest networks have been joined. Further ex 
pansion is under way and proceeding rapidly. The number o! 
vA miles of Bell System channels for transmitting programs betwee! 
Television stations will be more than doubled this year. 





Both coaxial cable and radio relay are being used. The radi 
Section of COAXIAL CABLE relay systems are designed to beam telephone calls or Televisio 
programs from tower to tower across the countryside. The distanc@ 5. 
between radio relay towers averages 25 miles. 


The coaxial cable is no thicker than a man’s wrist but 180 
Long Distance conversations or six Television programs can ¢ 
through the one cable at one time. 


It’s all quite wonderful but it is only the beginning of sti 
greater things to come. The Bell System is stepping right ahead wi 
Television in both research and building. 
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SIDE LINES 


NEW FEATURE 


“Boss,” said the personnel man, 
“what this place needs is a good house 
organ. 

‘A house organ!” yelped his harried 
employer. “You crazy? . . . We ain't 

ot room for it! Besides, who'd play 
the darn thing, anyhow?” 

To which we reply: “You, brother.” 

In fact, well do more than that. 
Forses will tell him how his organ- 
playing dexterity stacks up against the 
best virtuosos in the country: starting 

owe, With the October 
15 issue the editors 
will rate employee 
house organs, give 
companies a means 
of evaluating their 
own publications. 

Major-domo of 
FoRBES organ-mu- 
sic department will 
be Associate Editor 
Roger P. Fox, who 
—paradoxically—can’t tell you the dif- 
ference between fortissimo and pianis- 
simo. But Fox (who's also an engineer) 
has a lot of industrial experience be- 
hind him, can view house organs from 
not only the editorial slant, but the em- 
ployee and managerial angles as well. 

Now that we again don the robe of 
judge (Annual Reports, America’s Fore- 
most Business Leaders), the role ap- 
pears to have been inescapable. In the 
course of a year thousands of house 
organs of every description pass across 
your editors’ desks. Newswise, many 
contain nothing more exciting than a 
squib about the big, BIG sparkler 
stockroom-Sadie is now sporting. But 
an encouraging number succeed in pre- 
senting a well-balanced “book” of em- 
ployee news and activities, plus com- 
pany information and subtle managerial 
guidance. 

Pouring helter-skelter through our 
own editorial mill, all these publications 
silently shouted for impartial appraisal. 
Your editors therefore set about de- 
termining what was considered good 
practice in the publication of an effec- 
tive and interesting house organ. After 
a good deal of toil we came up with 
what we feel to be a workable yard- 
stick. 

Through our new feature, Forbes 
editors hope to throw the spotlight on 
this vital, increasingly-popular medium 
for the encouragement of better em- 
ge apa understanding. Look 

or it in our next issue. 


*Rocer P. Fox 


























100 YEARS tae SOE 78 YEARS 


THE MINNESOTA CENTENNIA 
and the M. & ST. L. RAILWA 


Minnesota, home state of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway, 
in 1949 is celebrating the 100th Anniversary of its admission 

, as a territory of the United States. During that eventful 

— . Century, Minnesota has risen to a proud place among the states. 

Minnesota today is first in production of iron ore, flax 
seed and butter; and near the top as a producer of corn, oats, 
rye, barley, hay, soy beans, pulpwood, beef and dairy 
cattle, hogs and poultry. 

Railroads made possible the rich agricultural development 
of Minnesota; and railroads are playing a vital part in 
building a mighty industrial empire on the firm foundation 
of wealth from the vast resources of the North Star 
State. On the rails, raw materials roll to Minnesota factories; 
foods, feeds and products of metal, wood and fibers move 
in endless variety to all corners of America. 

Minnesota, although only 18th in population, ranks 
seventh among the states in railroad mileage, with 
a total of 8,345 miles of main line. Included is 
one-third of the M. & St. L. Railway’s trackage. Through 
78 years of the Century of Minnesota history, the M. & 

St. L. has had a leading role in progress of agriculture 
and industry in fertile sections of the state. 

Today, the M. & St. L., a modern railway with new cars and 
locomotives rolling on heavy-duty tracks, is better equipped 
than ever before to provide Minnesota and the Midwest with 


Fast Dependable 
Freight Serice 
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The Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluay 


General Offices: Northwestern Bank Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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'WASHINGTON PREVIEW 


by GENE ROBB, Washington Editor 





Wait-and-see period has run its course, according to Washington forecasters, and busi- 
nesS Should move ahead during 4th quarter as both producers and consumers make delayed 
purchases. Holiday trade prospects appear excellent, with most merchants expected to 

turn over about as many goods as last year, although at prices up to 10% off 1948 peak. 








Last-quarter upturn in consumer income may mean another new record this year. Em- 
ployment prospects are also good, although Labor Department forecasters fear an after=- 
fthristmas letdown may boost jobless total to over 4 million mark. If unemployment does 
become serious early next year, look for Truman to renew his demands for anti-recession 
egislation. 














Strike outlook is hazy. Steel fact-finding report contained passages which made 
pleasant reading for both labor and industry, but veto of another round of wage boosts 
ill help management at bargaining table, perhaps deter union leaders from calling 

strikes. John L. Lewis is unpredictable as ever, but fall coal strike is regarded as 
50-50 chance. 













Two major props of post-war economy--automobile and construction industries--keep 
ight on booming. New models will bolster car sales in next 2 months. Building will go 
bn at fast rate until weather intervenes, with costs stabilizing at around 10% below 
post-war peak. 

























EISENHOWER IN '52=-Republican politicos are again casting come-hither looks in direc- 
ion of General Ike. Recent speeches suggest that Eisenhower has staked out for himself 
a middle ground, about equidistant from President Truman and Senator Taft. Many GOP big- 
igs don't like Ike's internationalism but picking a winner is more important. 











Question of whether war hero would reverse his firm 1948 "no" won't be answered for a 
ong time. Circumstances might arise which would make Eisenhower feel it his duty to 
n. He has no use for politics as such, and no overpowering ambition to be President. 
ore practical politicians realize these attitudes are assets which would be reflected 
t ballot boxes. 


PRESIDENT=--Despite his 76 years and quarter-century on job, William Green will be 
e-elected president of American Federation of Labor at its convention this week. Green is 
till fit and active, and has no thought of stepping aside. Nor is there any logical 
uccessor on horizon, although Green can't hope to hold strenuous job for many more years. 





An ex-coal miner, Green's prestige is at peak strength with all 3 groups that count 
ost with a union leader. He has the solid backing of union members, is well-liked by 
ro-labor members of Congress, and rates ace high at White House. As a consequence, he 
an hold his job as long as he likes. 





ULLES vs. LEHMAN--Only senatorial contest this fall involves two able and respected pub= 
ic figures, both with a national reputation. A real horse race is in prospect. Since 
atch involves one of Dewey's closest advisors and a Truman Fair Dealer who was FDR's suc- 
essor at Albany, outcome will have national implications. 

«Former Governor Herbert H. Lehman has been in politics long (Continued on page 7) 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 


by the Editors 





CONSTRUCTION Now you can get full value for each dollar invested in construction work, 
say general contractors. They cite keener competition, improved labor 
productivity and management efficiency, as some of the factors making this develop- 
ment possible. Also encouraging is the report of stabilized or declining costs on a na- 
tional scale, the average cost stabilization being about 10% below the post-war peak. 
- « « Sales of homes have swung upward in the last couple of months, according to real- 
tors, aS more and more families re-entered the market. Reasons for this upturn: the return 
of confidence on the part of prospective buyers, and the realization that prices are 
not going to break sharply. 





AVIATION Reflecting general industry optimism, one planemaker reports increasea conm- 

mercial plane Sales and improved prospects. The outlook is said to be better 
than at any time in the last two years. Important generator of this "silver lining" 
viewpoint is the untapped potential of air freight. .. . While the 500-mile-an-hour jet 
transport is considered economically feasible, its development in this country waits 
upon funds and planning. Says one observer: “Government financial aid will be needed if 
we are to overtake and pass the subsidized British aircraft industry in its bid for 
domination of the future jet transport field.*® 


AGRICULTURE Farm-land prices are declining from the all-time high reached last No- 

vember, but are still slightly above the World War I boom level. This de- 
cline reflects adjustments to a more normal situation, according to the American Bankers 
Association. The essential difference, they say, between the farm-land price situation 
that exists now and conditions which existed at the close of World War I is that there 
is no drastic drop in the farm economy in prospect. Farm debt, closely linked to land 
prices, has increased 5% over last year, but still remains less than one-half of the 
peak reached in 1923. No significant increase in debt has been registered despite the 
fact that American farmers have spent millions of dollars for improvements, soil con- 
servation, etc. 





STEEL Midst uncertainty over whether or not there will be a strike, steel consumers 
are guided by two factors in their current purchasing policies. Most important 
is the fact that inventories must be replenished--in too many cases they were allowed 
to sink to dangerously low levels. And, to a lesser degree, there has been some buying 
as a hedge against a possible walkout by steelworkers. End result has been a pleasing 
rise in order backlogs, permitting a higher rate of operation than heretofore expected. 


COAL. .As the temper of operators and mineworkers shortens, the country seems due for 

some sort of a coal shortage, even should the industry settle down to peaceful 
operations in the near future. Already there is an estimated three-million-ton shortage in 
hard coal, which peak production for the remainder of the year could not.eliminate. The 
situation may be further ‘aggravated by transportation and other distribution difficul- 
ties. This state of affairs originated in a lag in the usual buying habits’ of con- 
sumers this summer. A prolonged work stoppage in the soft coal fields naturally will bear 
heavily upon future industrial operations. However, current inventories are said to 
be well above the minimum 45-million-ton level Sonnttores necessary for the start of the 
heavy consumption winter period. 


TEXTILES Southeastern cotton men are more optimistic, feel that cotton consumption 
in the coming’ year should run aliead of this’ year's total. They now hope for 


6 Forbes 
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more profitable mill operations, and 
greater employment. Its long and painful 
readjustment completed, the cotton indus- 
try is encouraged by a sharply expanded de- 
wand for all types of products, as well as 
by the arrest and reversal of the declining 
trend in cloth prices. ... Now it is the 
turn of wool textiles to go through a dif- 
ficult downward price adjustment. Long- 
delayed, it is aggravated by the fact that 
raw wool prices remain at high levels, thus 
squeezing mercilessly mill operators’ 
profit margins. 

SHIPPING Comparison of the U.S. merchant 
fleet with that of the British 
reveals that ours is composed of newer 
ships, but is unbalanced by a deficiency 
in passenger vessels. Only 3.1% of the U.S. 
fleet consists of passenger and passenger= 
cargo type ships of 10,000 gross tons or 
over, while the British have 21.8% in this 
category; 90% of our tonnage falls in the 
6,000 to 10,000 gross ton class, whereas 
only 55.5% of the total British fleet is 

of this size. When it comes to current 
shipbuilding activity, the British far 
outdistance us. They are building 46.7% of 
the vessels under construction in the 
world, while we account for only 4.8%. 
FOOD Freer spending by consumers, at 
lower prices, is reported to have 
lifted dollar sales of chains and large 
markets to a level only slightly below 
that of 1948. The independents are alsc 
said to be doing better, with total re- 
ceipts down about 7%. Large retailers gen- 
srally feel that present comparisons will 
be approximately maintained during the 
next couple of months. 

RAILROADS Engineers, contemplating a 
possible future scarcity of 
oil, are now working on three projects to 
develop a coal-fired locomotive which will 
equal or better the present Diesel in per- 
formance, availability, and operating cost. 
Two basic designs are being considered-- 
the gas turbine and the steam turbine, both 
combined with an electrical drive. 


0IL Farmers, ranchers and holders of roy- 

alty interests in the U.S. harvest a 
‘cash crop" of over a billion dollars yearly 
from the oil and gas industry. Last year 
their take was divided as follows: $400 mil- 
lion in lease and bonus payments, $800 mil- 
lion in royalties. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


enough to be a seasoned professional and a 
tested vote-getter. Senator-by-appoint- 
ment John Foster Dulles made his mark as a 
churchman, foreign policy advisor, and 
Dewey confidante. Lehman will have advan- 
tage of heavy vote from leftists who would 
have supported Henry Wallace had he run. 
Dulles will have aid of smooth-running 
Dewey machine. 





UNLISTED CORPORATIONS=--Securities & Ex- 
change Commission will make another stab 
at gaining passage of a bill which would 
force companies which are not listed on 
any stock exchange to report same informa- 
tion required of listed corporations. 
Sponsor of bill (S. 2408) is Senator J. 
Allen Frear, Jr., freshman Democrat from 
Delaware, corporate home of many firms. 








Frear heads SEC subcommittee of Senate 
Banking Committee, is therefore strate- 
gically placed to arrange 1950 hearings he 
anticipates. Meanwhile, SEC is busy pre- 
paring an up-to-date report on "illogical 
disparity" of requirements for listed and 
unlisted corporations. Report will be 
ready in time to serve as ammunition for 
Frear. SEC sought such a law back in 1946, 
but Congress ignored a Truman special mes- 
sage on subject. 











Frear bill would exempt: (1) Firms with 
assets of under $3 million; (2) Securities 
held directly or indirectly by less than 
300 people; (3) Banks; (4) Non-profit 
groups; (5) Firms with "substantially all* 
their securities held within a single 
State, whether or not firm is engaged in 
interstate commerce. 





FEDERAL WORKERS=--Out of over 2 million 
civil service workers, only 10% serve in 
voteless Washington. California alone has 
over 200,000 Federal workers. New York 
and Pennsylvania, with 182,000 and 111,000 
respectively, rank next. Even sparsely- 
settled Utah, with over 21,000, leads 23 
other states. 








Post Office Dept. is biggest employer, 
with over % million workers. Nearly a quar=- 
ter are concentrated in New York and Il- 
linois. Armed Services have over 800,000 
civilians in Army, Navy and Air Force jobs. 














BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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Millions of small electric motors to run 
on six volts are required by the automo- 
tive industry for heaters, defrosters and 
ventilators in cars and trucks. One of the 
problems encountered in economical 
manufacture of reliable motors was found 
in the commutator, which is the part 
that feeds current to the windings of the 
rotating armature. It is necessary for the 
commutator to have high electrical con- 
ductivity; it must also be as hard as pos- 
sible, consistent with very severe form- 
ing operations in an automatic, high- 
speed multi-slide machine. Hardness is 
desirable to resist wear by the motor 
brushes, and also to withstand the cen- 
trifugal force devel- 


mutator. For the same reason, an equal 


tolerance is imposed upon the height of 


the solid cylindrical portion. The plastic, 
which is tough and unusual in composi- 
tion, serves both as insulation and as a 
mechanical connection between com- 
mutator and shaft without use of a bush- 
ing and key. 

The success of this combination has 
been repeatedly demonstrated by tests. 
Speeds up to 35,000 r.p.m. have pro- 
duced no failures in the commutators, 
though the rotor windings practically ex- 
plode. At temperatures up to 400° F. 
there was no damage to the commutator, 
though the rotor wiring was badly dam- 

aged due to the com- 





eped at high rota- 
tional speeds. 

A manufacturer of 
these commutators 
came to Revere with 
these questions: which 
is the best material, 
and how hard could 
it be? Because of long 
experience with some- 
what similar prob- 
lems, Revere rec- 





bination of centrifugal 
force and decrease in 
wire strength. Thus 
once again the su- 
perior qualities of 
OFHC copper have 
been demonstrated. 
Two things seem 
noteworthy in this 
case. First, the value 
of calling upon a sup- 
plier for not merely a 








ommended trial of 
OFHC (Oxygen-Free High Conductiv- 
ity) copper, four numbers hard. This 
was tested along with several other 
metals that seemed to possess at least 
some of the desired characteristics. The 
OFHC alone was found to produce ex- 
cellent commutators, and with tolerances 
almost unbelievably close in this type of 
metal-working. 

After the copper shells are formed, 
there is a plastic molding operation 
which requires the shell diameter to be 
held within .001”, in order to prevent 
the plastic from flowing between the 
mold and the outer surfaces of the com- 


product, but for his 
thorough knowledge of that product. Sec- 
ond, the fact that such knowledge makes 
possible new economy and reliability, even 
in combination with a totally different 
material. The supplier here happened to 
be Revere, and the materials are copper 
and a plastic. But the materials might 
have been anything, and the suppliers 
anybody, for throughout industry the 
skill and knowledge of sellers are freely 
available to buyers. All that is necessary 
for you to take advantage of them is to 
ask, and at the same time furnish com- 
plete information as to fabrication 
methods and conditions of use. 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


xk & 


Executive Offices: 
230 Perk Avenue, New Yerk 17, N. Y. 
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Editorials 


Devaluation betckens that Britain is sin- 
cerely committed to self-help, self- 
sa ce. 


It will aid international reconstructive- 
ness. 


But it isn’t a sovereign solution of all 
the world’s critical economic difficulties. 


America’s No. 1 “Trust” is John L. 
Lewis. 


In the vital coal industry he exercises 
all the dictatorship of a Stalin. 


How long will free-born citizens sub- 
mit to this? ? 


Readjustment continues orderly, healthy. 
Depression isn’t decreed. 


All beneficiaries contribute to their so- 
cial security. 


WL y shouldn’t steel workers contribute 
to extra, special benefits? 


Expect further replenishing of inven- 
tories. 

This should keep employment at near- 
record-breaking peaks. 

Profits are waning. 


No time for widespread wage-boostiag, 
raising prices, lowering sales and em 
ployment. 


Abridge Harry Bridges’ highhanded- 


ness! 


Guess: Communists will prove in 
capable of governing China successfully. 


Does Stalin feel he is being stalled? 


Communism, happily, is weakening 
everywhere—except in ill-starred China. 


ERP: European Recovery Promulgator. 
Most sound stocks still look cheap. 


That Britain will re-elect a Labor Gov- 
ernment becomes somewhat doubtful. 


If threatened national strikes eru 
victory would become still more doubt- 
ful. 


No need for U.S. to revalue gold. 


Forbes 
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The Weekly News Digest That Grows Into a 
Fully Indexed Encyclopedia of World Events 


3p 





NEWS FACTS AT 


ACTS ON FILE is the fastest 

method of finding any current 
news fact and those reported 
in recent years. That is why so 
many of the nation’s business 
and professional leaders regard 
FACTS ON FILE as indispensa- 
ble. Each week!v isene of FACTS 





THE FACTS ON FILE ADVISORY BOARD 





HISTORY Levters MEDICAL SCIENCE 
Jobn Gunther Prof. A. J. Barnoww Dr. Edward C. Brenner 
author Columbia University Form. Columbia U. 





POLITICAL SCIENCE ECONOMICS SCIENCE 
Prof. Francis W. Coker = Prof. J. Anton De Haas David Dietz 
iversi Claremont College Science Editor 
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BECOMES 


YOUR FINGERTIPS 


ON FILE reports and classifies 
another fragment of history as it 
is being made—to be added week- 
ly to the permanent file binder, 
fully indexed for instant refer- 
ence. If the news is important to 


you, or to your business, you need 
FACTS ON FILE. 


FACTS ON FILE is a unique, unrivalled service 
for fact-hunters—newspaper men, librarians, ex- 
ecutives, commentators, writers, speakers, clergy- 
men, educators—for all who want to know the un- 
biased facts of world news and would like to keep 
them on file. In short—FACTS ON FILE—is a 
record of contemporary history growing weekly 
to encyclopedic proportions, and fully indexed for 
quick reference! 

FACTS ON FILE’s veteran newsmen read, clip, 
assort, digest and index the vital news of the 
world in every major news field . . . extracting 
the significant matorial from 4,004 newspapers, 
hundreds of magazines and thousands of press 
releases each year. 

This information appears in FACTS ON FILE 
under the following major subject headings: 
World Affairs, National Affairs, Foreign Affairs, 
Latin America, Finance & Economiés, Arts & 
Science, Education & Religion, Sports, Holly- 
wood, Obituaries, Books and Plays. 

If your files are currently bulging with a multi- 
tude of virtually inaccessible clippings, paste- 
books, issues of magazines and newspapers, we 
would like to demonstrate how efficiently FACTS 
ON FILE saves you two precious intangibles— 
time and space. Within the confines of your 
Spring Binder you will have a complete file of 
every vital news event, with reference to any fact 
@ matter of mere seconds, And back volumes of 
previous years are available from 1941. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


To enable you to examine FACTS 
ON FILE service at a minimum cost, 
we invite you to accept three months’ 
complete service, including the de- 
luxe spring binder (total value 
$12.00), at the special price of only 
$6.00. See for yourself why Fulton 
Lewis Jr. calls FACTS ON FILE, 
“too valuable to be without.” At 
the end of your three-month trial, 
we will refund your $6.00 if you are 
not completely satisfied. Send your 


trial subscription to FACTS ON 
FILE—today. 


s Ci 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
FACTS ON FILE SUBSCRIBERS 


The complete list of FACTS ON 
FILE subscribers represents a veri- 
table “Who’s Who” of Business, 
Industry, Education, Labor, Radio, 
Publishing, Advertising and Govern- 
ment. A few representative sub- 
scribers are listed below. 

INDIVIDUALS—Harold L. Ickes, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Drew 
Pearson, Lillian Hellman, Elmer 


Davis. 

UNIVERSITIES — Yale, Harvard, 
eorneeem Calif., Chicago, Colum- 
4a, 

U. S. GOVT. DEPTS. — State, 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Labor, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Treasury. 
PRESS SERVICES—AP, UP, INS, 
Aneta, Canadian Press, Chinese 


News. 

NEWSPAPERS—New York Times, 
Chicago Tribune, London Times 
Buenos Aires La Prensa, Rio rs) 


Globo. 
MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS— 
Warner Bros., M-G-M, Paramount, 


RKO. 

ADVT. AGENCIES—Young & Ru- 
bicam, BBD&O, Kenyon Eck- 
hardt, Campbell-Ewald, Dorland, Inc. 
EMBASSIES & LEGATIONS — 


Britain, China, France, U.S.S.R., 
Australia, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
India. 


BANKS—5 Federal Reserve Banks, 
National City Bank of New York, 
Bank of China. 

CORPORATIONS — Carnegie Ilk- 
nois Steel, Shell Oil, Dupont, Dun 
& Bradstreet. General Motors, I.B.M. 
RADIO NETWORKS—CBS, NBC, 
MBS, ABC, BBC, (British), CBC 
(Canadian). 
PUBLISHERS — Atlantic Mownth- 
ly, Fortune, Time, Life, Look, En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Cosmopolitan, 
Esquire. 








Address 
] Cheek enclosed. 


PFeseececgeccecg#cggcscssscgsssssccssscessesssm 
FACTS ON FILE 

516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y.—Dept. 37-10 
Please send me the complete FACTS ON FILE 
Service (News Digest, Cumulative Indexes and 
Binder) for 3 months for the Special Price of 
$6. I understand that if I am not completely 
satisfied at the end of the trial, I may return 
the material for a full refund. 








~ Is there 
a map of the U.S. 
on your office 
wall? 


If so, let's take a serious look at it. 
Big country, isn't it? Too big, in 
fact, to successfully serve it all from 
one single location. 


Now look down to midway of the 
eastern half. That’s Tennessee. Note 
how it extends from the Appa- 
lachians to the Mississippi and is 
equidistant from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf. Logically situated for dis- 
tribution points to the fast growing 
markets in both the Southeast and 
the Southwest. 


Possibly your map doesn't show the 
network of highways for trucking or 
the air-express or railway express 
routes for quick deliveries and the 
three major river systems for low- 
cost transportation of raw or heavy 
materials. 


Send for detailed information on 
the edvantages of a Tennessee loca- 
tion for quick deliveries and short 
haul, low-cost transportation. Ask on 
vour letterhead, please. 


Industrial Section 
DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
118 State Office Building 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 








COPPER IMPORT TAX 


Our democratic way of reaching a de- 
cision on national policy is to debate the 
issue in open forum and then to stand up 
and be counted, for or against a proposi- 
tion. Right now the nation is facing a 
decision on a subject of more than ordin- 
ary importance, which affects all of us, no 
matter what our business or source of sup- 
port may be. 

This is the copper tariff. 

There is on the books an import excise 
tax on copper of four cents a pound, re- 
duced to two cents under the reciprocal 
trade treaties. Public Law $3 of the cur- 
rent Congress suspended this tax to June 
30, 1950. Now there are numerous pro- 
posals for restoration of the tax, or im- 
position of a higher tax, and a movement 
is under way to slip this legislation 
through Congress and past the President 
as a rider to one of the bills in which the 
Administration is particularly interested. 
I am sure you will not be in agreement 
with such an undemocratic way of legis- 
lation. 

It has fallen to the lot of my company, 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, to 
assume the leadership of the fight against 
the copper import tax. 

We believe that we speak for industry 
generally .»d, in fact, for all consumers 
of copper ail copper-bearing products, 
who, after the usual manufacturing mark- 
ups, will have to pay up to $500,000,000 
or more per year for copper if the current 
proposals are accepted. 

I have prepared what I believe is a fair 
statement of both sides of the question 
and will be glad to send it to any readers 
requesting it. 

No matter what our feelings may be 
about the long-term policies involved, 
there is nothing in the current situation to 
call for precipitate action. For the period 
immediately ahead, copper should remain 
duty-free.—C. Donatp Da.ias, Chairman 
of the Board, Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated, New York, N.Y. 


HEED HOOVER 


Your comment: “It’s far from funny, Mr. 
Truman” is most timely. I cannot under- 
stand why so little of Herbert Hoover's 
report, his recommendations, his speech 
on his 75th birthday, has been published. 
It would seem every newspaper with an 
ounce of patriotism would have continued 
to demand some Congressional action un- 
til this colossal waste is checked. I trust 
you will keep pounding away in this di- 
rection. 

Forses is an excellent publication. I 
have been a subscriber for several years. 
The “Investment” advice and comment are 
sound and helpful.—F. M. Earnnant, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


EXECUTIVE QUALIFICATIONS 
Your article in the Aug. 15 issue, “Man 











that we have here at Mid-States. 
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READERS SAY 


Wanted,” happened to touch on a problem 





The writer has been in semi-retirement 
for the past four years and we are trying 
to select someone to head up this business, 

In reading over your list of presidential 
requirements, you mention nothing about 
leadership. Maybe this is implied, but in 
our search we find it rather rare and hard 
to find. 

Secondly, I have personally felt that hu- 
man interest is another qualification that 
naturally goes with leadership. 

All the points that you stress are very 
fundamental. However, without enthusi- 
asm, human interest, and leadership, we 
feel that a man qualifying under yow 
formula would fail—Invinc McHenry, 
President, Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 
Chicago, Ii. 


[We thoroughly agree with this com- 
pany president as to the importance of 
the qualities he specifies —Tue Eprrors.] 






“NATHAN NONSENSE” 


Recently there was called to my’ atten- 
tion a copy of your publication and the 
very enlightening and extremely informa- 
tive editorial entitled “More Nathan Non- 
sense.” There is an old saying that when 
one cannot attack the facts and the figures, 
the thing to do is to attack the person. 
You seem to follow this with a great deal 
of persistence. 

It would seem to me that a publication 
which presumes to help business men un- 
derstand economic developments and help 
enlighten them on what is going on would 
take a little more seriously a report which 
is based on fact and which has substance 
that is of major significance to the econ- 
omy. Of course, if you merely want to be 
an apologist and rationalize positions to 
please all of your readers, then I can 
thoroughly understand the kind of treat- 
ment to which you submitted this particu- 
lar document.—Rogert R. NATHAN, Rob- 
ert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


[It has been apparent that the President, 
his advisors, his Steel Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee, nor the C.1.0. took the Report 
very seriously. It “proved” the need and 
feasibility of a fourth round of wage in 
creases—but the President hasn't urged 
this. Truman’s Steel Committee reported 
it would be harmful, and Murray accepted 
the findings. Only Mr. Nathan seems to 
think his union-paid-for Report is “of ms 
jor significance to the economy.”—Eprror.] 



























INLAND WATERWAYS 


Your article, “Cars by the Gross” [Aug. 
15], informing people with respect to the 
benefits of inland waterways is a real pub- 
lic service. It is certain that less is knows 
about the country’s unparalleled inland 
and intracoastal waterway system tha 
any other great natural asset of the nation. 
With high cost of distribution one of ow 
major unsolved problems, all aids to low 
cost water transportation are a help to it 
solution.—Grorce H. Patmenr, publisher, 
Marine News, New York, N. Y. 
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Fact and Comment 


by B.C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


DEVALUATION ONE WISE STEP 


Devaluation of the British pound from $4.03 to $2.80 
must be regarded as wise, timely. But the British Govern- 
ment must take additional action to remedy the deplorable 
economic conditions there. The Labor Government is im- 
ploring the British people to subinit to still greater sacrifices, 
self-denial, “austerity.” But how about the Government's 
own spendthrift practices, costing colossal sums which it 
cannot afford, costs to which United States taxpayers are 
contributing very heavily? 

Take Britain’s so-called “Health Service.” A letter just 
received by this writer from a relative narrates how an 
elderly member of the family went to a dentist for a set 
of teeth and had two sets thrust upon her; also how another 
friend applied for a pair of spectacles and two pairs were 
thrust upon her. She adds: “Even old Grannie, who is over 
90, had two sets of teeth forced upon her.” 

My correspondent comments: “If the Government would 
drastically cut its extravagant spending, we could get on 
our feet again. But when the working classes see how ex- 
travagantly the Government is spending millions and mil- 
lions, they do not feel it is necessary for them to work hard; 
they feel that, no matter how little they do, their Labor 
Government will take complete care of them “from the 
cradle to the grave.” 

Personally, I cannot contemplate that industrial and other 
production in Britain will expand anything like the 30%% 
reduction in the official value of the pound. Three years 
ago and again one year ago, when I made investigations 
on the spot, I was appalled by the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of British workers regarding what confronted their 
country. They gloried in receiving unprecedented “free” 
largesse from the Labor Government. Pitiably few of them 
even tried to look ahead, to ask themselves whether their 
country wasn’t heading for terrific disaster. Apparently, 


DON’T BOOST PRICE OF GOLD 


The United States Government should not boost the price 
it is willing to pay for gold from $35 to $50 an ounce or 
any other inflated figure. Since some twenty countries 
have revised, downwards, their currencies, in relation to 
the U.S. dollar, we must expect to witness keener bidding 
for gold in various countries. Naturally, the farther cur- 
rencies depreciate, gold tends to become more attractive. 

South Africa, the world’s largest gold producer, wants 
to be allowed to market half of her output at better than 
$35 an ounce. Whether this should not be sanctioned is 
open to discussion. Having lived in Johannesburg, the 
center of the Transvaal’s unequalled gold fields, this writer 
well understands how vitally the mining of gold contributes 
to South Africa’s wellbeing. 

Changed conditions sometimes call for changed rules and 
regulations. Many fundamental conditions throughout the 
non-Communistic world have drastically changed. 


* 
Everlasting trying often overcomes. 
* 


WHO SHOULD PAY FOR PENSIONS? 


I am adamantly opposed to Washington’s avowed deter- 
mination to regulate, dominate us and our way of life more 
and more. Nevertheless, I believe that if $100-a-month or 
suchlike pensions are hereafter going to be paid to practic- 
ally all workers, employers alone should not be called upon 
to bear the terrific burden, especially as the majority of 


- smaller concerns could not possibly foot the cost and, there- 


that condition continues. I fear that Sir Stafford Cripps’ ° 


stern warnings, appeals, admonitions will not reap adequate 
response. 

Nevertheless, the opinion I formed three years ago and 
one year ago that the Socialistic Government stood a chance 
of being re-elected, although it has been weakened, has not 
been completely reversed by events. If this eventuates, I 
cannot fathom how Great Britain can survive as a strong, 
solvent, mighty nation. 

The National City Bank of New York penetratingly de- 
clares: 


Upon one point there is universal agreement, that devalu- 
ation provides no lasting solution unless accompanied by 
other measures to cut costs, increase efficiency and expand 
the production of goods and services that can be offered 
abroad at prices in line with those of competitors. 

(See page 17, “To Britons.”) 
a 
Don't spurn sentiment. 
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fore, would have to go out of business, thus playing into 
the hands of entrenched corporations. 

That the trend in coming years will be towards granting 
of liberal pensions for workers seems unquestionable. 1 
cannot agree, however, with the President’s Fact-Finding 
Board’s decree that steel companies, alone, be compelled 
to provide multiple-millions for the payment of workers’ 
pensions. If enacted into law, this would wipe out many, 
many thousands of smaller concerns. 

We have prided ourselves on being a self-reliant people. 
More than any other nationals on earth,,we have saved 
money, paid for life insurance protection, for annuities, etc., 
etc., to take care of ourselves financially. We don’t relish 
doles, political hand-outs. Our ambition has been to do 
everything within our power to preserve our self-respect, 
our financial independence. 

In this vastly important, far-reaching matter of adequate 
old-age pensions, my considered opinion is that the gigantic 
cost should be shared three ways: that employers should 
contribute, that worker-beneficiaries should contribute, that 
all. other taxpayers, meaning the Federal Government, 
should contribute. 

If this arrangement were endorsed by Congress, it would 








not detract from the self-respect of employees, it would in- 
spire in them the consciousness that they were directly help- 
ing to provide for their old age, it would lessen the other- 
wise unconscionable wiping out of smaller employers. 

We must face the prospect that America will be called 
upon to furnish old-age pensions on a much more substan- 
tial scale than now provided for under our present Social 
Security measures. Therefore, infinitely important becomes 
the question: Who should, who shall, foot the tremendous 
bill? 

In my judgment, it would bring tragic morale and eco- 
nomic consequences if American workers imbibed the notion 
which British workers have imbibed, that they can lean 
solely upon government to supply all their needs “from 
the cradle to the grave.” 

We should not become a nation of leaners. Let us, as 
far as feasible, maintain our spirit of independence. 


+ 
Believe in yourself—if you have vigilantly done 
everything in your power to improve yourself. 
* 


A FATHER AND HIS SONS 


Having just said good-bye to the youngest of my five 
sons on his leaving home to earn his living, to make his 
way in the world, perhaps readers will pardon me for 
becoming sentimental. 

My philosophy for bringing up sons has worked ideally, 
since not one of them has ever caused one hour’s concern. 
How should parents treat their children? We parents, in 
my opinion, should realize that when we bring a new life 
into the world, it becomes absolutely necessary for us to 
realize that this life is entitled to form its own decisions, 
to make its own choices, follow its own bent. On reaching 
teenage, each of my sons was accorded the right to choose 
his own prep school, to pick his own college, certainly to 
select his own line of work, his own method of earning a 
livelihood. 

Dictatorship to me is abhorrent, whether political or 
parental. Freedom is priceless. Each of us should be allowed 
to become the architect of his own future, his own fortune, 
his own service to humanity. 

Bringing up my children has proved no problem. Only 
a few elementary principles have been inculcated. For 


instance, they have been taught from boyhood up that “it . 


is more blessed to give than to receive,” that they first 
always think of others, that honesty is the only honorable 
policy, that any turning of sharp corners hurts the turner 
more than anyone else, that no transaction in life is worth- 
while unless it benefits the other party quite as much as 
one’s self. The Golden Rule, they have been taught, is 
not only a golden rule, but the only rule generating true 
happiness. Sincerity in every walk of life is cardinal. 


* 
Sinecures are suicidal. 
* 


SELF-RELIANCE SURVIVES IN U.S. 


To enjoy a pleasurable thrill read the article “Panacea?” 
on page 20. It parades a galaxy of statistics depicting that 
self-reliance is still being practised by millions of American 
individuals and families. Whereas Britain has propelled 
herself towards bankruptcy by her unconscionable, imprac- 


SUING THE A. & P. AGAIN 


Truman’s Department of Justice is determined to prove 
that bigness in business is a crime, that outstanding success 
shouldn’t be permitted. Recently it filed suit against DuPont 
on that basis. Its latest suit against the A. & P. would segre. 
gate this integrated, successful purveyor of low-priced food- 
stuffs into seven different companies. It would prohibit the 
A. & P. from processing and manufacturing some of the 
things they sell at low cost. 

Why? Because, says the Government, A. & P.’s size en- 
ables it to make certain purchases at a lower cost than some 
competitors! 

This is one of the most foolish, and at the same time most 
dangerous, suits the Democrats’ Department of Justice has 
yet instigated. It cannot be maintained that A. & P. is a 
monopoly, or a trust. The basis of its charge is that the 
A. & P. sells some things cheaper than less efficient com. 
petitors can. The consumer, benefited by the efficiency and 
integration of this great company, is not the wounded party. 
Instead of being gouged by a monopoly, the consumer is 
profiting by lower costs for essential foods. 

No business is more keenly competitive than that in 
which the A. & P. engages. In many, many localities the 
A. & P. has stores, as do other chains, to say nothing of 
independents. The latter, to offset sometimes higher prices, 
offer individualized attention, service, delivery. Where I live 
we usually buy at the “Acme,” and sometimes find not only 
that it is cheaper than the A. & P., but that it is easier to 
park near the Acme in our town. 

Every housewife in America could tell the Government 
that the A. & P. is no monopoly. And because its size and 
efficiency enable them to pass on savings to the consumer, 
how many American housewives would want Mr. Truman 
to sue the company? 

This latest step to smash the A. & P. because of its suc- 
cess in a fiercely competitive field further establishes that the 
Truman Justice Department is not concerned about monop- 
oly in business, but with bigness—success—in business. 

What a travesty if inefficiency becomes a requisite to 
avoid being sued for success|—-MALCOLM ForsEs. 





tical, unmanageable expenditures to provide everything for 
everybody “from the cradle to the grave,” our comprehen- 
sive factual record reveals how many millions of Americans 
have taken independent steps to protect themselves against 
health hazards and other mishaps prejudicial to earning 4 
living. 

For forty years this writer has advocated self-help, has 
advocated self-reliance rather than reliance upon politicians, 
governmental bureaus or other bodies for meeting one’ 
obligations, for paying one’s way, for maintaining self- 
respect. 

Heaven forbid that Americans become a nation of leaners, 
such as Britons have lamentably become. One of the glories 
of America, in my reasoning, is that; for example, we have 
77,000,000 life insurance policy-owners, a total not remotely 
approached by any other people, also purchasers of annv- 
ities. Tremendously creditable to our citizens are our uD- 
paralleled savings bank deposits, our unique number of 
home-owners, our unmatched number of investors in se 
curities. 

* 
One more effort may put it over. 
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To operate at the most efficient level 
each minute of the day is the aim of busi- 
ness. In these times of complex organiza- 
tion, most businesses require mechanical 
means to help realize the full value of time. 


Accounting and statistical reports—in- 
clusive, well-organized and accurate— 
which make possible important decisions 
without delay, are supplied by IBM 
Electronic and Electric Accounting 
Machines. 


The use of IBM Electric Time Systems, 





Sir Francis Bacon 


in which clocks, time recording and 
signaling units show the same uniform 
time to the second, eliminates many 
costly time losses. 


IBM Electric Typewriters bring speed 
and flexibility to typing, and save time 
and effort for other tasks. 


With these and other products, IBM 
Strives to simplify and speed adminis- 
trative processes and to give management 
the tools which will permit the most 
efficient use of time. : 

















INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Forbe§ October 1, 1949 





MANAGEMENT MUFF? 


Business groups botching job of selling Free 
Enterprise: lots of salesmen, no organization 


LIKE DEER HUNTERS ON Opening Day, 
self-styled free enterprise propagandists 
are banging away at everything that 
moves. But from the march of national 
events it would appear that they are 
either using the wrong caliber shot or 
are badly in need of precision marks- 
manship. 

Impressed by the tonnage of free 
enterprise and American Way propa- 
ganda generated and distributed by 
individuals, foundations, committees, 
- and industrial corporations, ForsEs 
tried to discover how much of this 
scattered buckshot was hitting the 
mark. A query of social and economic- 
minded individuals showed many 
points of agreement: most repondents 
cited lack of organization, need for the 
definition of terms, better salesmanship, 
more education—and enthusiasm. 

Waste Motion? The paramount need 
appears to be one of coordination. 
Aside from corporative efforts’ there are 
innumerable foundations, committees, 
and individuals hell-bent on saving 
America from communism, socialism, 
fascism, even unionism. The duplication 
of effort and dollar expenditure is prod- 
igious. And most of these single-handed 
movements strike a note of panic and 
wild-eyed importunity. 

Dubbed “for-God’s-sake” groups by 
public relations counselors Baldwin and 
Mermey, they go on to say: “Our client 
is badgered with appeals to contribute 
to this organization with a resounding 
title and to that group with a name 
which almost echoes the first. He is not 
reassured by the public’s responses to 
the long-established ‘voices’ of business. 
He feels that something more effctive 
must be done, and he is ready to pull 





his weight. All he wants is a seaworthy 
boat in which he can bend an oar... 

To many critics it's surprising that 
the scattered champions of free enter- 
prise have not bound themselves into 
a hard-hitting, enlightened, militant or- 
ganization. Especially so when the 
voices of other organizations are heard 
throughout the land, echoing in the 
halls of Congress, and shouting across 
the bargaining table. 

One such critic, a “foundation” staff 
member, writes Forses: “I was called 
in as a consultant .by 
current campaign to save ‘freedom’. 
My one-day experience there convinced 
me that freedom has almost as much 
to fear from some of its friends as from 


_ its enemies. I never went back again.” 


In the accompanying box this writer— 
who prefers to remain anonymous— 
makes an eloquent plea for coordinated 
effort and revised “selling” techniques. 
Job For Management. “There must 
be about as many approaches to this 
subject as there are individuals con- 
scious of the need,” says General Elec- 
tric’s Lemuel R. Boulware. Both he and 
his boss, Chairman Philip D. Reed, 
place the responsibility on the business 
man’s doorstep. Says Reed: “I heartily 
endorse anything Forses Magazine can 
do to stimulate interest in and under- 
standing of this tremendously impor- 
tant responsibility of business.” 
ForsEs respondents generally agreed 
that the business man should the 
ball, even though the benefits of free 
enterprise transcend the profit question. 
Accuses Reed: “Too many business men 
the world over have considered their 
duty to society discharged by the prof- 
itable operation of a useful business.” 


~ 


on their 


However, if the responsibility for 
pats ye he 
business man, it’s necessary 
know what he’s being asked to sell. The 
term needs redefining; some feel it 
should be discarded altogether. Free 
enterprise must be sold to the American 
worker, and if it readily lends itself to 
distortion—by not being defined—it’s 
waging a losing, uphill struggle. 

Says Mark Starr, Educational Direc. 
tor of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union: “I believe that many 
people who would deny the label of 
collectivist’ and ‘socialist’ believe that 
a mixed economy is n and that 
it is no infringement of individual lib- 
x 2 see ee 
is kept intact and effective antidotes 
seealied for the dangers of govem- 
ment bureaucracy.” 

No Advice. Adds Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ economist H. H. 
Bookbinder: “If ‘Americanism’ is made 
synonymous with laissez-faire nine- 
teenth-century capitalist economics, 
then count me out: I don’t want to sell 
this to the American people, and I have 
no advice to offer as to the best way to 
sell it. . . .Until we are certain we know 
what we are talking about, obviously, 
there can be no effective way of sellin 
any idea. We do not serve the ~~ 
ame of peepee age when we try : 
lynch, so to speak, every new propos 
or idea by calling it ‘socialist’.” 

Contrary to opinion in some quarters, 
the vast majority of unionists consider 
themselves as American as the advo- 
cates of free enterprise. They scorn the 
“American Way” campaign because 
they misunderstand it, believe that the 
entire issue is a question of all or noth- 
ing—when basi it’s one of degree. 
They have not been made to see why 
100%—or even 50%—“cradle-to-grave- 
security” is bad for the individual and 
the country. This selling job is not be- 
ing done. 

“Although American industry leads 
the world in knowing how to sell its 
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PROPAGANDA For PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
Lots of ammunition, too many misses 
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products,” writes International Har- 
ee pio toed pb 
“we are far a 
selling the system under which we live 
and operate in such a way that it is 
understandable and seems desirable to 
the average American. .. .” 

What's Wrong? Criticism ranges all 
over the lot. Advertising campaigns are 
pooh-poohed, speeches are condemned, 
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_ pamphlets are scorned. Judging from 
‘| the responses, one thing wrong is that 
1 | everybody wants to get into the act. 
Each feels that if it were put his way 
bp the “message” would get across. Also, 
» El there’s a lack of emotional punch, en- 
> thusiasm, coordination, and—believe it 
or not—enterprise. 
™ Bit would appear that too many ap- 
eq fy proaches to problem are based on 
H pure ‘reason. Cold facts, figures, and 
de statistics on rofit percentages, taxes, 
the national debt, etc., must of course 
"© Bf always be on tap to back up arguments; 
a but successful propaganda is emotional 
aye @ @ its appeal. Figures, regardless of 
oa their soundness, don’t have effective 
ow sparing punch in the ideological ring: 
cly, (or every good figure there's a percent- 
“4  & age, a ratio, or some other arithmetical 
. gimmick to soften it. McCormick’s con- 
to § clusion: “We need to evolve a means of 
i 4 getting the a across with emotional 
as well as intellectual appeal.” 
’ Says another critic: “Lofty ideals do 
; - not, perforce, negate enthusiasm. Re- 
iyo y member—it was after Dewey was de- 
the fated that he realized he had made a 
ruse  MevOUS error in not slugging it out 
the @ “ith the President.” 
oth. @ Lots of Praise, But—At a recent 
ree. @ Workshop” jointly conducted by New 
why York University and the Committee for 
ave @ Economic Devélopment, teachers from 
and gl over the country gathered to discuss 
. he. Vays and means of furthering economic 
enlightenment. At the end of the session 
eads @ *veral gave testimonials as to what 
1 its Ley had gotten out of the project, and 











what message they would carry home 
to their pupils and school boards. It 
was obvious that—intellectually—the 
workshop had accomplished its pur- 
pose: each inlichgant tes nothing but 
praise for the project, and was fully 
convinced that it had broadened his 
knowledge of current economic prob- 
lems. Yet only one person appeared 
fired by what he a learned at the 
workshop. Desultory handclaps went to 
the other speak 







































































owledged way in which 
business men can effectively lead an 
educational crusade against the “some- 
thing-for-nothing” carrot is through 
their company publications. Most con- 
tems timidly refrain from making the 
most of this potentially owiehe me- 
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More Money Is being spent today 
on efforts to sell private enterprise 
and the American way of life than 
ever before. Literally, hundreds of 
millions of dollars are being spent on 
this project each year. And most of 
it—at least 90%—is being wasted. 

There are three reasons why this 
is so. First, most of the organiza- 
tions, persons and companies that 
supply the wpa b for these cam- 
paigns appear to be guilty of moral 
cowardice. Apparently they are 
scared to say what they believe. For 
instance, most business men and 
many union members will privately 
agree that compulsory unionization 
is 100% un-American. But few of 
these persons have the courage to 
say so publicly. .. . 

The second reason why most of 
the advertising efforts on behalf of 
free enterprise end in complete fail- 
ure is because the persons to whom 
the advertising is directed suspect 
the motives of the advertiser. And 
there is considerable justification for 
their suspicions. . . . The motives of 
the apartment house owners were 
suspect when they raised millions of 
dollars to fight government rent con- 
trol. . . . If they had used their 
funds to fight government owner- 
ship of the means of producing elec- 
tricity, their publicity and advertis- 
ing efforts probably would have 
been successful. This is true because 
they would have been standing on 
undeniable principle, and no one 
could have accused them of being 
greedy. 

The doctors of America are now 
raising $4 million to fight govern- 





Advertising Campaigns 
for Freedom 


ANONYMOUS 


ment control of medicine. They will 
lose because the people will suspect 
them of being interested only in 
protecting their own profession. . . . 
How much did the doctors con- 
tribute to saving free enterprise in 
housing? 

If most American editors and pub- 
lishers of magazines and newspapers 
applaud the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, what moral and economic 
arguments will they use when—as it 
in time may—the government de- 
cides to socialize the publishing in- 
dustry? When that time comes, the 
— industry will spend mil- 
ions of dollars in an effort to “save 
free enterprise and the American 
way of life.” The money is likely to 
be wasted. ... 

Finally, the third reason why hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars spent in 
attempts to advertise freedom are 
wasted is due to the adoption of 
wrong selling methods. The adver- 
pt. publicity personnel who 
are hired to conduct these cam- 
paigns usually regard freedom and 
free enterprise as they regard a cake 
of soap or an automobile. 

This waste of money . . . will con- 
tinue as long as these selling meth- 
ods are used. Freedom is not a prod- 
uct; it is an idea. It must be treated 
as an idea—not like a cake of soap. 
A person . . . can no more “buy” an 
idea than he can “understand” a 
cake of soap. These two concepts— 
and the approach to their dissemina- 
tion—are as different as day and 
night. Until this is understood and 
acted upon, freedom will remain in 
deadly peril. 








dium for fear of being called “propa- 
gandists.” The wise publication, how- 
ever, first establishes a reputation for 
truth before it attempts any propa- 
ganda. 

Attempting to jolt ——— into 
recognizing its responsibility, “Score,” 
a henesrpin trade sheet, warns: “This 
game is for keeps, and nobody knows 
it any better than organized labor, and 
nobody is swinging as heavy a bat as 
the labor press. . . . Industrial manage- 
ment right now should be well em- 
barked on programs of employees and 
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community understanding. Most man- 
agements haven't even started. They 
have paid lip service to industrial har- 
mony by prattling about the abundant 
life—helping underwrite the costs of 
windy campaigns on economic under- 
standing... . 

While Rome Burns? “If the labor 
press is powerful, and it is, then the 
management press should be powerful 
too. If the labor press is political, then 
let the management press be political 
also. The ers who cry that the com- 
pany press is a weak and ineffective 





voice should concede that it is the com- 
panies themselves which have made 
them so. The skeptics who aver that 
company publications are not political 
devices better restring their fiddles.” 

Other critics of current selling and 
educational methods plump for more 
forums, debates, workshops, etc., where 
people can discuss and argue the pro's 
and con’s of freedom vs. the welfare 
state. Says W. Walter Williams, presi- 
dent of Continental, Inc., and chairman 
of the Committee for Economic Educa- 
tion, “the more earnest enlightened 
Americans who engage in analysis and 
discussion of our economic problems, 
the better.” 

Many feel that all too often the free- 
enterprise “hoopla” is given to groups 
already “sold” on the moral and eco- 
nomic merits of free enterprise. In com- 
plete agreement, they murmur “Amen, 
brother,” wag their heads—but forget 
that the idea must be sold to non-be- 
lievers. With all too many of the free- 
enterprise “boosters,” they have allowed 
the entire issue to degenerate to a “cult” 
status wherein fellow sufferers lament 
the passing of the “old days,” solemnly 
stick verbal pins into communist and 
socialist effigies—and do nothing. 

But when the chips are down it will 
be no communist or socialist, but the 
American worker who'll call the tune. 
He must be reached—if not by a single 
unified effort, then by the coordinated 
and integrated efforts of all. “Because 
the labor group by far outnumbers any 
other group, in the long run we will 
have pretty much the kind of govern- 
ment and the kind of society 4 de- 
crees,” says Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., 
president of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The “long run” can become tragically 
short—if business sleeps through it. 


MOTOR MOGUL 


New Chevy boss sets a 
precedent: first sales 
exec to head whole team 


Wuen Tuomas H. Keatinc was Gen- 
eral oe Manager of Chevrolet he 

ering home a point of 
em other ro might pe an 
stealing sales executives from someone: 
else, but at Chevrolet the executives of 
tomorrow would be picked from the 
Chevrolet team of today. 

The policy is one of the things that 
makes the company the high-spirited, 
closely-knit organization it is—a team 
that’s paced the auto industry for 
or 8 ~~ decades. om was an alto- 

tting, if somewhat unexpected 
move, therefore, when Keating was 


named recently as vice-president ot 
General Motors and top man of the 
entire Chevrolet organization—a 77,000- 
worker team with plants in 20 cities 
and 10 states. 

Precedent. This time, one of Chevro- 
let’s own was picked to lead the team. 
For the first time a salesman headed 
the whole works—production, engineer- 
ing and sales. 

Top posts in the auto industry tra- 
ditionally fall to production and engi- 





Tuomas H. KEaTING 
“It's timing that counts” 


neering men. Except for Paul Hoffman, 
on leave from Studebaker to head 
ECA, only Harry Klingler at Pontiac 
and Dan Eddins at Plymouth have 
cracked the top brackets tt the 
sales ladder. 

Keating’s selection was pegged as a 
smart move by auto men. Not only has 
he demonstrated a marked appreciation 
for other phases of the business, but the 
industry is heading into a period when 
sales will be of paramount importance. 
In the last four post-war years it has 
been in a production race. Today the 
gauge of a maker’s production is his 
ability to roll cars off salesroom floors. 
The buyer's market is coming home to 
roost. 

No Razzle-Dazzle. It was just about 
four on ago that Keating stepped 
into the shoes of a man rated by many 
as among motordom’s ace salesmen: 
W. E. (Bill) Holler, a man whose ap- 
proach to the job of keeping Chevrolet 
out front had a touch of evangelistic 
frenzy. Soft-spoken, gray-headed Tom 
Keating a a different approach, 
leaned over backward to avoid personal 
publicity and ultra-spectacular tactics. 

To outsiders, Keating at 54 appears 
somewhat shy and retiring. He looks 
more like a banker than a high-power 
sales executive. Insiders credit him with 
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acking the n sales punch 
point to his forceful handling of the 
job of gearing Chevrolet for the day 
when Americans would stop standin 
in line and insist on being wooed 
won again. 

“It's timing that counts in this in. 
dustry,” Keating often said. “The sales 
drive of tomorrow will have to ride 
along on the steam that’s built up to. 
day. 

a” Much Gravy? Keating stuck to 
his guns through the post-war years, 
despite strong pressure. It’s an axiom 
in the industry now that the auto. 
maker with the strongest dealer net. 
work will sell the most cars. Many 
thought the dealers were skimming too 
much gravy after the war, and that 
discounts should be sliced. Keating 
pointed out that dealers have more 
lean years than fat ones, and that the 
good years are necessary to survive the 
bad. 

Warm, human, conscientious to the 
core, he impressed the industry with 
his sincerity. A plugger, he gets jobs 
done the hard way, even does his re- 
laxing strenuously—playing squash, a 
-" he'll often skip lunch for. In fact, 

ell go without eating all day if he 
thinks his weight is climbing. A six- 
footer, he likes to tip the scales at 172 
to 178. 

Keating smokes 10 to 12 cigars a 
day, but quits two months out of the 
year just to make sure he’s running the 
habit and not the other way around. 

Man From Brooklyn. The new G. M. 
vice-president was born in Brooklyn, 
where he attended elementary and 
high school, followed by enrollment in 
the Army and Navy Preparatory School 
in Washington, D. C. He enlisted in 
the U. S. Navy during the first World 
War, after two years in service laid 
aside his Ensign’s uniform to join 
Chevrolet in New York. 

Starting as a Record Clerk in New 
York in 1917, Keating successively held 
the positions of factory delivery clerk, 
road salesman, and factory represents: 
tive. These titles, no longer in use, rep- 
resent an era when Chevrolet was fight- 
ing for a toe-hold in a business which 
was fiercely competitive. Chevrolet was 
one of the few who survived this pe 
riod when many manufacturers wert 
fighting for the smaller market whieb 
existed at that time. 

He then progressed through the po 
sitions of City Manager, Zone Managet, 
Regional Manager, Assistant Genera 
Sales Manager, and General Sales Mar- 
ager, constantly demonstrating his abil 
ity to handle ever-increasing manage 
ment responsibility. 

The year 1917 was the fifth year i 
which Chevrolet had produced cat 
Except for a brief period with Durast 
Motors, Keating’s experience spans this 
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ABLE successor to Keating as general 
sales manager of Chevrolet Motor Division 
is W. E. Fish, who takes over full sales 
responsibilities. As chief assistant to Keat- 
ing for several years (he has been assis- 
tant general sales manager since 1944), 
Fish is especially qualified to administer 
current Chevrolet sales 

He first joined Chevrolet in 1931 as 
truck and fleet representative in his native 
city of Pittsburgh, Pa. Appointed manager 
of the National Truck Department in 
1933, he switched to the Detroit Central 
Office, has remained there ever since. 

Prior to joining Chevrolet, Fish held 
several executive posts with leading truck 
manufacturers. He brings to his new job 
long experience in automotive sales circles, and his responsibilities as 
Chevrolet’s assistant general sales manager have brought him into close 
contact with dealers throughout the nation. 


lices. 








long period of Chevrolet operations. 

True to his policy, a few days after 
he rose to the top, he named his as- 
sistant sales manager, W. E. Fish, a 
Chevy man since 1931, General Sales 
Manager. Chevy jumped into the lead 
in truck sales too, when Fish was head- 
ing the company’s truck division. To- 
gether, he and Keating made a smooth- 
working sales team. 

Still Learning. Keating admits he still 
has a lot to learn about the production 
end of the business. But he’s working 
on it, with his characteristic thorough- 
ness, under the guidance of veteran 
Hugh Dean. 

One thing is sure: he’s not the man 
to rush in and upset a winning com- 
bination, Under Keating, teamwork will 
count most. 


TO BRITONS 
Plain talk from FORBES 


editor by request from 
British newspapers 


The article here presented has been 
nalton at fie. sequent 0 Whe Sarg. A9- 
fuential Kemsley Newspapers, Ltd., of 
London, for publication in Britain. 
They explain: 

“We would like a feature that will 
enlighten our readers on the extent to 
which current per criticism of 
Britain in America is a faithful reflec- 
tion of the average American's feelings 
~what are the sins that make him most 
bitter, why and what he would have us 
pe would welcome something out- 
‘poken.” 

The Editor of FORBES. hopes that 
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this contribution will do at least a little 
to bring about better British under- 
standing and appreciation of America’s 
attitude and action. 


FRAUGHT WITH INFINITE danger to the 
future of Britain, the United States, 
and all freedom-loving countries is the 
avalanche of recrimination which has 
overtaken our Anglo-American nations, 
relations. 

It is all so needless. 

Fuller understanding would eradi- 
cate it. 

Dispassionate View. Having been 
born and reared to manhood in Scot- 
land, and having lived in America for 
45 years—and having made many, 
many visits to the Old Country—per- 
haps I may be in a position to take a 
dispassionate view of both sides, of 
both peoples, and to contribute a little 
to the bringing about of better under- 
standing. 

Britons should strive to take into 
consideration these facts—and they are 
facts: 

America is a youthful country. 

Americans therefore possess both the 
virtues and the other characteristics of 
youth. 

Blessed by abundance of natural re- 
sources and endowed with extraordi- 
nary energy and ambition, they have 
prospered beyond any other people. 

They are keenly conscious that 
America is today the most powerful 
nation on earth. 

Has this gone to their head? 

Has it made them arrogant, dicta- 
torial? 

The answers are: 

No Dictators, Americans haven't the 
slightest desire to lay down the law to 
other countries. Indeed, the majority 
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would love nothing better than to have 
the rest of the world handle their own 
affairs. They are utterly devoid of im- 
rialistic ambitions—are entirely satis- 
ed with their own heritage, their own 
way of life, their own unmatched stand- 
ards of living. They are not dictatorial. 

Being young, successful in all things 
material, it must be candidly admitted 
that they are not inhibited by any in- 
feriority complex—our labor leaders, 
particularly, have become obsessed by 
heady delusions of grandeur, of mighti- 
ness. 

But—and this is fundamentally ger- 
mane—Americans are the most generous 
race God ever created. 

They love to give, and do give on a 
scale unapproached anywhere else. This 
spirit of helpfulness, of philanthropy, 
is not confined to the rich but is com- 
mon to practically all classes able to 
save. 

When the Marshall Plan to aid, in un- 
precedented measure, the war-stricken 
peoples of the European continent and 
Great Britain was first announced, by 
far the larger number of Americans 
enjoyed a pleasurable thrill, experi- 
enced a feeling of pride, mayhap a 
sense of national superiority. 

Some, but relatively few, begrudged 
the additional tax burdens entailed— 
and these were mostly located away 
from the Atlantic seaboard, in terri- 
tories less in touch with Europe than 
are we in the East. 

Most regretfully, it must be admitted 
that lately sentiment has undergone 
widespread change, especially towards 
Britain. 

Why? 

Wide Resentment. What has already 
been said regarding the make-up of 
Americans will help to explain why 
they have deeply resented the recent 
outpouring in Britain of criticisms of 
their country. 

This resentment is farspread. It is 
shared by all classes—except among our 
top-levels at Washington, and they, too, 
deplore it because it tends to make it 
more difficult for our Administration 
and our Congress (Parliament) to do 
all they would like to do, and are con- 
vinced it is necessary to do, to avert 
collapse in Western Europe and in 
Britain. 

As in Britain, election to political 
office here is dependent upon votes, up- 
on — public approval. Hence the 
gravity of the tensions which have 
erupted. 

Every thoughtful citizen profoundly 
realizes that a complete break between 
Britain and the U.S.A. is unthinkable 
since the consequence could well be in- 
ternational catastrophe, the ascendency 
of Soviet Russia. 

What, if anything, ean be done to 
avert this? 














Americans love freedom, democracy, 
hate anything and everything savoring 
of State Socialism, of dictatorship, of 
totalitarianism. 

Not a few of our voters harbor sus- 
picion that part of the billions of dol- 
lars they are furnishing Britain is aid- 
ing your Labor Government to expand 
its avowed program of nationalizing in- 
dustry after industry, and also to bal- 
loon its expenditures for vote-getting 
“social security” largesse. 

Idealism vs. Reality. They recognize 
how alluring it is for the British Gov- 
ernment to guarantee that every man, 
woman, and child will be generously 
taken care of “from the cradle to the 
grave.” A beautiful, noble, idealistic 
dream. But we live in a world of reality, 
not a dream world. The cost must al- 
ways be counted, the bills footed. 

Twice within the last three years I 
have investigated, on the spot, condi- 
tions in Britain. In September, 1946, I 
published this: 

“Unless the whole attitude of British 
wage earners changes, unless ways and 
means can be devised to restrict the 
unconscionable shoveling-out of gov- 
ernmental largesse, Britain cannot but 
totter towards bankruptcy, especially 
since she has already consumed most 
of the fat accumulated in her more vig- 
orous, more virile and more self-reliant 
past.” 

Fully a year ago these conclusions 
were publicly voiced: 

“Britons are being drilled to become 
a nation of leaners, to rely abjectly and 
completely upon their ruling politicians. 
The long-term outlook incites shud- 
ders. 

“Intelligent Britons are painfully 
aware that their nation is moving to- 
wards bankruptcy, that only the enor- 
mous handouts by the United States 
Government are today keeping Britain 
afloat. . . . Stern ism, in my judg- 
ment, forebodes inevitable disaster.” 

Time For A Halt. While it certainly 
is not within the province of any for- 
eigner (although I cannot regard my- 
self as a “foreigner”) to presume to tell 
Prime Minister Attlee how to run his 
Government, may I, because of my im- 
measurable interest and anxiety, hum- 
bly suggest it is imperative he call a 
halt on ruinous ladling out of avoidable 
multiple-millions which Britain cannot 
afford? 

American taxpayers—now bein 
mulcted to meet the cost—don’t thi 
that that is asking too much, that that 
is an unreasonable suggestion.—B.C.F. 


The foregoing was written before 
Britain announced devaluation. This ac- 
tion should help Britain’s international 
conditions but, by itself, cannot be a 
com panacea. See editorial, “De- 
valuation One Wise Step,” page 11. 



















JACKPOT? 


Stockholder stunt pays 
off, wins goodwill and 
publicity for Motorola 


CoMING UP THE HARD WAY from an 
enterprising, two-bit start in 1929, Mo- 
torola President Paul Galvin—by play- 
ing hunches and keeping on his toes— 
has tugged, pushed, and shoved his 
originally novel automobile radio busi- 
ness into a thriving, idea-sparking en- 
terprise. Exhibits A and B: $34,000,000 
in radio and television business for the 
first half of 49, hiring 1,000 new hands 








plete tour of the company’s san and 
offices, choice of either a television or 
radio console, a lot of publicity. 

With such a scrumptious reward for 
sending in ideas, 300 stockholders— 
better than 10%—climbed on the band- 
wagon, a response far exceeding Mo- 
torola expectations. Almost every con- 
ceivable phase of the business was 
covered in the suggestions, with sales- 
advertising and personnel relations 
coming in for the major share of 
attention. This seemed logical enou 
to Motorola, inasmuch as they are the 
two subjects about which people not 
directly connected with the corporation 
would be most familiar. 

Prize Suggestion. The winner: Ed- 
ward T. Howell, a 52-year-old Du Pont 












Mororo.a’s Garvin (C.), FLANKED By Howe.t, Mrs. Howe.i, Execs 


“Recognition pays off” 


in August. Exhibit C: a fresh new twist 
in stockholder relations. 

With the post-war surge toward bet- 
ter stockholder relations currently 
sweeping the country, Galvin looked 
around for a positive method of bring- 
ing shareholder and corporation to- 
gether. Though Motorola welcomes 
stockholders at annual meetings, Galvin 
felt this was too fleeting an opportunity 
to satisfy most stockholders. 

“You have’ to give the other person 
a square deal,” says Galvin, “and not 
from a paternal standpoint, either. The 
average PY is a good sport—he just 
wants a break.” 

Invitation. Figuratively speaking, a 
light-bulb flashed over Galvin’s head 
early this year, and in a 
with a copy of the company’s annu 
report—the 2,900 Motorola shareholders 
got their “break.” A snappy brochure 
invited any stockholder who felt he 
had a constructive suggestion to make 
to write Motorola a letter. Impartially 
judging all letters submitted, the com- 
pany would choose the one with the 
best suggestion, dub its writer “Mo- 

torola Stockhelder Of The Year.” The 
“come on”: a trophy, a full week in 
Chicago with all expenses paid (includ- 
ing a guest), a new automobile, a com- 
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chemist from Wilmington, Del. Wrote 
Howell, who owns 100 shares of stock: 
“According to the Annual Report, over 
$1,000,000 is being spent annually by 
Motorola on research and development. 
A problem [the director of research] 
faces is how to instill and maintain mo- 
rale at a high level among the men in 
his division. More than money, nothing 
will be a reward for achievement s0 
much as some form of recognition. 
This can come in the form of press re- 
leases in the house organ or trade 
journal, [and even] in the daily press. 
An imaginary example: 

“‘In announcing their new Portable 
Television set, Motorola pointed out 
that the circuit responsible for the suc- 
cess of this new development was 
worked out by two electronics eng 
neers, John Doe and Richard Roe. 
These men were engaged for two years 
on this problem and tried out over fifty 
circuits before arriving at the presen! 
perfected one.’ 

“Such recognition costs the age 
practically nothing, but it pays 
handsomely in morale and in good a¢- 
vertising, ides. Too often no 
advances are made by men who remail 
obscure members of the staff. It is only 
when the staff is free from secret frus 
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trations and bitterness that goodwill is 
romoted and the finest and most pro- 
fific work done.” 

In addition to its welcomed nudge 
from Howell, Motorola also profited 
from the suggestions of other stock- 
holders—at least a dozen were good 
enough to be put into effect. Says 
Galvin: 

Bonus Benefits. “We gained a great 
deal beyond the speciles suggestions 
which were of sufficient value to put 
into the works at our company. We 
feel first of all that we gained increased 
interest in the company on the part of 
the stockholders. The contest made the 
company more conscious of its respon- 
sibility to its stockholders, and at the 
same time it made our employees more 
aware of the importance of stock- 
holders.” He concluded, significantly: 
“The company also gained attendant 
publicity.” 

With this the first of a happy annual 
series of Motorola “Stockholder of the 
Year” programs, it will surprise no one 
if other corporations follow suit, per- 
haps leading frustrated shareholders to 
cast a mental ballot for Galvin as the 
“Stockholders’ Man of the Year.” 


ACTION! 


Camera company develops 
suggestion box, clicks 


off 25,000 ideas a year 


THE SUGGESTION sySTEM of the East- 
man Kodak Co. got its start 51 years 
ago when an csi pointed out that 
some windows badly needed washing. 
This year the company expects to hand 
over $200,000 in awards to fertile- 
minded workers. During the growth of 
the system, EK has become expert in 
stimulating employee interest in its 
business. 

At Kodak the suggestion system is 
respected as an important part of a 
thoroughly worked out labor-manage- 
ment relations program for the com- 
pany’s 48,000 employees. It has three 
main functions: (1) to encourage con- 
structive thinking on the job; (2) 
to enable labor and management to 
come together on something other than 
the usual boss-worker basis; (3) to give 
the workers a sense of being important 
to the comany as individuals. Incident- 
ally, it also does a good service in 
spotting employees a cut above the 
average, 

Accrued Savings. Management 
hedges when the subject of costs is 
brought up, those directly involved 
with the plan’s administration scorning 
the idea of its being a money-maker, 
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Labor Relations 


THE THREE-MAN PANEL appointed 
by President Truman to recommend 
a settlement of the recent labor dis- 
pute in the basic steel industry is 
sams what it said will not be 
orgotten. 

As usual, the headlines told only 
part, a small part of the story. It 
might be well for management men 
to ponder a bit over the mean- 
ing and implications con- 
tained in the small type 
sections of the report. 
The Board’s 86-page opus 
might well set the tone 
for a new era in relations 
between management and 
labor. While the panel 
contributed nothing par- 
ticularly new, it polished 
up what sensible manage- 
ment has been saying for some time. 

One concept given the royal 
heave-ho is the “Nathan Report” 
brand of economics. The C.I.O. 
Steelworkers spent $25,000 for an 
analysis of the American economy 
prepared by Robert Nathan, former 
New Dealer. Nathan followed the 
all too familiar line that you can 
spend your way out of a recession. 
With a mountain of charts, statistics, 
and fancy rhetoric he supported the 
union’s case with the contention that 
the best thing for business to do dur- 
ing slump periods was to give wage 
increases to boost purchasing power. 
This idea is not Nathan’s own. It’s 
strictly Keynesian economics—im- 
ported during the New Deal days 
from the English economist John 
Keynes. 

The Board’s turn-down of this 
concept should lay to rest—at the 
collective bargaining tables anyway 
—this naive approach to wages. 

Another important by-product of 
the steel report is that the panel had 
a good word to say about profits. 
The Board implied that profits are 
healthy—and that in the steel indus- 
try, at any rate, they are being 
used to modernize factories and ex- 
pand facilities—a development which 
should bring about better prosperity 
for workers and stockholders alike. 
Perhaps this will make business men 
a little less timid about calling a 
“profit” a profit. 








New Era? 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Then there’s this business of pen- 
sions and health and welfare pro- 
grams which make up the bulk of 
the panel’s final recommendations. 
The terms of the recommended pen- 
sion program are no longer news. 
But the hard-to-refute panel’s rea- 
soning will be at the base of every 
pension plan adopted from.now on. 
The Board’s philosophy in this re- 
spect is worth recording: 

“There was a time of un- 
enlightened social opinion 
in this country when it 
was felt that the needs of 
workers for social insur- 
ance against the insecur- 
ities of modern economic 
life was the concern of no- 
body but the worker him- 
self—or of charity. In some 
way he was supposed to be thrifty 
enough to put aside from his limited 
wages sufficient to take care of the 
rainy day, loss of wages through ill- 
ness, and accidents, expenses of doc- 
tors and hospitals, loss of income be- 
cause of unemployment—and also to 
buy insurance for his family in case 
of his death... . 

“Those who were not able to do 
all this were considered improvident 
and were supposed to live on the 
bounty of their children or relatives, 
or in the county poorhouse. In this 
generation, that philosophy has been 
rejected by overwhelming public 
cee eRe by most of industry it- 
self... . 

“Social insurance and pensions 
should be considered a part of nor- 
mal business costs to take care of 
temporary and permanent deprecia- 
tion in the human “machine” in 
much the same way as provision is 
made for depreciation and insurance 
of plant and machinery. This obli- 
gation should be among the first 
charges of revenues.” 

In these moving sentences the 
Board virtually cast the die for in- 
dustry contributions to pension plans 
for employees. Under the impetus 
of the steel industry, which has so 
often set the pattern for wages and, 
labor relations policies, old age re- 
tirement supported in part or in 
whole by business may soon become 
ia labor relations practice. 
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while the higher-ups reason that in 
the long-run it is. Last year less than 
one-fifth of the suggestions approved 
were direct money-saving ideas, but 
they accounted for more than half a 
million dollars saved in the initial year 
of their adoption. 

Sounds like a lot of money, but Ko- 
dak officials point out that the cost of 
running the system is steep too. The 
‘generous cash awards are the most ob- 
vious expense, but the cost of clerical 
work, promotion and the salaries of the 
suggestion system administratars is even 
greater. Add to this the valuable but 
hard to estimate time major and minor 
executives spend carefully goers. 
some 25,000 suggestions submi 
each year and the cost to the company 
is run up even higher. 

Eastman Vice-President Ivar N. Hult- 
man thinks the accumulated savings do 
ultimately show a profit. But Clarence 
Wynd, who is a member of the Kodak 
Park management staff, is i 
maintains it is pointless to credit the 
suggestion system with more than ene 
years savings on any particular cost- 
reducing idea. Alert management is 
bound to come up with the idea itself 
before long, he insists; in fact, company 
engineers are often all set to introduce a 
new cost-reducing plan when it turns 
out that a suggestion embodying the 
idea is in the works. The employee sug- 
gester always gets the credit. 

“Yes,” says Hultman, “but look at all 
the suggestions we adopt which the 
management might have thought of a 
dozen years ago but didn’t.” 

Philosophy The Key. The company 
would like to have its suggestion sys- 
tem operate at a profit, but at the same 
time there are other more Ips 
reasons for its existence. EK’s 
philosophy is the real motivating force. 

This philosophy has—since the early 
days of the company—provided fair 
wages and hours, good working condi- 
tions, reasonably stable employment, 
and such additional benefits as retire- 
ment annuities, sickness allowances, va- 
cations with pay, and a wage dividend. 
It is the same philosophy which is be- 
hind the erection of the brand new 
$12,000,000 Kodak Park recreation 
building. Thanks to such enlightened 
‘management thinking, Kodak employ- 
ees have never felt the need for union 
organization. 

The suggestion system’s place in 
Kodak's industrjal relations philosophy 
is that of a morale-builder, though its 

function is not always as obvious as it 
might seem. When you must reject at 
least two-thirds of all ideas submitted 
there’s a distinct possibility that your 
morale-building intentions will back- 
fire. Why won’t employees think you 
are insincere and reject the suggestion 
system? 





Kodak’s twist is to turn this hazard 
into an opportunity. Instead of trying 
to discourage valueless suggestions, 
every effort is made to get employees 
to use the system as often as possible. 
Posters, award announcements, and 
publicity in the company a 
constantly urge workers to crystalli 
and contribute their thoughts. This pro- 
vides an opportunity for a personal con- 
tact between labor and management 
which is all too rare in modern big busi- 
ness. 

The first “contact” is a call by a 
member of the suggestion staff to get 
any details which the employee may 
have omitted in writing down his idea. 
The second comes about six weeks 
later, after management has either ap- 
proved or turned down the suggestion. 
If it is rejected, every effort is made to 
spell out exactly why, either in a per- 
sonal interview or with a letter which 
invites the suggester to come in and 
talk the matter over further if he wants 
to. 
Money Plus Publicity. If the idea is 


-approved—and one-third are—the sug- 


gester gets a check and a full measure 
of publicity. In July two employees, 
James J. Baars, Jr., and Fred B. Meyer- 
ing suggested using a window-type la- 
bel instead of an extra window shippin 
carton in the return of Cine-K 
movie film to customers. Their idea 
paid them $1,650 apeice. In August 
Bernard Holman collected the all-time 
high award of $5,000 for figuring out 
a way to recover more silver from waste 
materials. Eastman is second only to 
the U. S. Government mint in the use 
of silver, so Holman’s idea will result 
in handsome savings. 

Eastman’s most prolific suggester is 
Harry Lavine, who in the past 33 years 
has turned in 1,030 ideas. He has av- 
eraged $30 apiece on those which have 
been approved and in June collected 
$550 for suggesting that the finder mir- 
ror for the new Brownie Hawk-Eye 
camera be cut to size in the plant rather 
than purchased outside. 

Eastman suggestion administrators 
say there are three essentials to making 
any suggestion system work: first, there 
must be constant promotion encourag- 
ing employees to use and keep using 
it; second, ideas must be acted upon 
promptly; and third, the foremen or 
lowest management level must be in 
favor of the plan. The first two condi- 
tions can be achieved with an efficient 
and large enough suggestion staff. The 
third takes persuasion. Foremen are 
only one step up the management lad- 
der, tend to look at the suggestion sys- 
tem as a possible threat to their own 
security—especially when one of the 
men under them comes up with an 

obvious idea which they should have 
thought of themselves. 
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No Reflection. If the foremen 
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PANACEA? 


Fast - spreading private 
plans loom as threat to 
socialized medicine men 
















LasT SPRING THE DocToR told Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester Backer of Carl Place, Long 
Island, N.Y., that seven of their young 
children needed tonsilectomies—an an- 
nouncement calculated to send most 
people scrambling to check on their 
bank accounts. Not so with the Backers. 
They made a date with the hospital, 
hired two surgeons, and their 
bevy of children, three to 12 years old, 
off at the appointed time. The next day 
they were home again—sans tonsils, 
sans bills. Blue Cross paid the hos- 
pital, group medical insurance paid the 
surgeons. 

Advocates of socialized medicine 
might argue that while this family has 
adequate health insurance, millions of 
others have none. On the other hand, 
the Backer family is just one of mil- 
lions who do have protection against 
just such hospital, medical, and surgical 


expenses. 

The Health Insurance Council, in a 
survey just made public, reveals that 
at the end of 1948 almost 61,000,000 
people in the United States were cov- 
ered by hospital insurance. Thirty-four 
million had surgical protection, almost 
18,000,000 had medical insurance, and 
about $3,000,000 were covered for loss 
of income resulting from sickness and 
accident. 

Huge Growth. Impressive as these 
statistics are, the real drama lies in the 
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extraordinary growth in voluntary 
health insurance during the last 10 
years. Over 93% of the hospital cov- 
erage by group insurance and Blue 
Cross Plans and virtually all the surgical 
and medical coverage effected through 
group insurance and Blue Shield and 
medical societies has been accom- 
plished within the past decade. Be- 
cause of the inadequacy of statistics, 
this percentage does not take into ac- 
count the large coverage provided b 
individual insurance policies, miscel- 
laneous group-sponsored plans, and 
other means of voluntary protection. 

If the present rate of growth con- 
tinues, it seems likely that within the 
near future half of the men, women, 
and children in the United States will 
have some form of hospital insurance, 
with the number benefiting from med- 
ical, surgical, and disability plans 
climbing steadily. The accompanying 
table, compiled from the Health Insur- 
ance Council study, shows the 1948 
growth over 1947: 





Bive Cross BENEFICIARIES 
Still not enough? 


ing $1,335,118 people, five protecting 
2,358,598 in Canada, and one plan for 
52,110 in Puerto Rico. Insurance com- 
panies and fraternal societies protect 








Type of Pretection 1548 1947 % Increase 
RAID co > vaon be nete cs 33,410,000 $1,224,000 7 
Hospital expense ............. 60,995,000 52,584,000 16 
Surgical expense ............+. 34,060,000 26,247,000 80 
Medical expense .............-- 12,895,000 8,898,000 45 








(These figures show only those covered 
by voluntary programs. They do not in- 
clude those protected solely by govern- 
ment insurance under compulsory plans. 
Neither do they include persons covered 
by workmen’s compensation, commercial 
accident policies, the medical care of peo- 
ple in the armed forces, protection under 
automobile and all other types of personal 
injury liability policies, etc. The number 
of people benefiting from these types of 
insurance would run into the millions.) 

It's Voluntary. Where does all this 
voluntary protection come from? The 
great bulk of it is provided by Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plans and in- 
surance companies and fraternal soci- 
eties, with smaller amounts being writ- 
ten by industrial, cooperative, and uni- 
versity health plans. The important 
thing is that it is all voluntary. You can 
take it or leave it. And the American 
oe are taking it by leaps and 

ds 


Blue Cross, which leads in the hos- 
pitalization field, is a non-profit service 
organization that found its inception in 
19229 among a group of Dallas, Tex., 
teachers cooperating with Baylor Uni- 
versity Hospital. Three years later the 
se got a second try with a group of 

ospitals in Sacramento, Calif. Since 
then new plans up all over the 
country, until today there are 84 Blue 
Cross plans in the United States cover- 
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close to another 26,000,000 people in 
the United States alone. 

While there are minor differences 
among the many Blue Cross plans, all 
offer essentially the same benefits. Un- 
like most insurance company plans, 
they provide for services rather than 
cash payments for specified contingen- 
cies. For example, Blue Cross in most 
areas pays the cost of a semi-private 
room, board, medicine, operating room 
fees, and the like—regardless of the hos- 
pital charge. 

Typical Case. A New York apart- 
ment dweller, a Blue Cross member for 
some years, recently made a down pay- 
ment on a house. Immediately his wife 
became seriously sick, spent 16 ey in 
the hospital, and was administered large 
doses of very expensive drugs. Upon 
her discharge the harried husband, 
expectin e worst, was presented 
with a bill for $1.68—for telephone 
calls. Two days later his son was strick- 
en with acute appendicitis and was 
rushed to the hospital for an operation. 
There was only the doctor's bill to be 
paid. Had it not been for his insur- 
ance, said the husband later, he would 
have been compelled to sell his new 
home before he had even moved into it. 

An important point: Blue Cross 
membership in one local plan is hon- 
ored by member hospitals in many 
other plans in different parts of the 
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country. This can be a great conveni- 
ence, as is attested by a N. Y. traveling 
salesman who recently was stricken 
with appendicitis in a Midwest city. 
His Blue Cross card immediately ad- 
mitted him to a hospital, his Blue shield 
card assured a surgeon he'd be paid 
for his work. Further, the hospital ex- 
tended him credit to make numerous 
telephone calls to customers while he 
was sick. 

The Blue Shield plans, which are 
affiliated with Blue Cross, provide 
surgical and medical protection. On 
March 31 there were 64 Blue Shield 
plans in this country and Canada, with 
an enrollment of 11,333,758 people. 
For the most part, these only pay the 
entire doctor's bill for low-income fam- 
ilies (usually those earning less than 
$2,500), and set amounts for those 
earning more. Surgical benefits are paid 
on the same basis—so much for each 
kind of operation. The patient pays the 
difference, if any. 

Numerically, insurance companies 
and fraternal societies are well ahead of 
Blue Shield in the surgical field. At the 
end of 1948, reports the Health Insur- 
ance Council, they were covering 19,- 
628,000 people. They also gave medi- 
cal protection to 3,344,000. 

Industrial Coverage. In addition to 
these, more than half a million miners 
and their dependents hold hospital, 
medical, and surgical insurance through 
plans in the bituminous coal industry. 
Other industrial plans protect more 
than a million and a quarter. Other 
group and miscellaneous plans cover 
over 2,000,000. 

All these plans help to pay the actual 
hospital, surgical, and medical ex- 
penses. Important strides are also being 
made in providing for loss of income 
caused by disability resulting from sick- 
ness and accident. In 1948 some 33,- 
000,000 people were protected by sick 
leave programs, disability policies, etc. 
Protection against loss of se natur- 
ally applies only to employed civilians. 
Placing total employment last year 
around 60,000,000, it would appear 
that more than half of our working 
population had protection against tem- 
orary loss of income. Insurance com- 
panies and fraternal societies lead in 
this field, covering almost 21,000,000 
people. The remaining 12,000,000 were 
protected through union and other vol- 
untary plans. 

Having discovered that close to half 
the population of the United States is 
covered by some form of health insur- 
nace, and that more than half of 
America’s workers have protection 
against lost wages, we slide off into a 
statistical limbo in trying to determine 
the quality of coverage, its geographical 
distribution, and how much the Ameri- 











can public pays for it. The insurance 
companies offer a great many different 
policies, both to groups and individuals. 
Some obviously make more liberal pay- 
ments than others. Just what constitutes 
adequate protection for any given in- 

dividual ag a is a difficult prob- 

lem in itself. Ideally, it might include 

hospital, surgical, medical, and disa- 

bility insurance, all in adequate 

* amounts. 

Disability Insurance. It is estimated 
that Americans pay one and a half bil- 
lion dollars annually for disability in- 
surance, which covers the types of pro- 
tection discussed in this article. This 
amounts to .08% of the total American 
personal income after taxes. Americans 
and Canadians last year paid Blue 
Cross a grand total of $317,473,030, of 
which $270,928,123 was passed on to 
hospitals for care of members. To press 
the statistics a little harder, 3,600,000 
Blue Cross members were given bed 
care in 4,000 hospitals. Every day 
9,066 American, 787 Canadian, and 14 
Puerto Rican members were admitted 
to hospitals—an average of 9,867 each 
day, or one every 8.75 seconds. Blue 
Shield plans in the United States and 
Canada _ received ‘ $80,435,839 from 
members, of which $62,404,422 was 
paid to doctors. 

Last year’s national hospital bill was 
estimated at $2,350,000,000, of which 
a billion was spent in government in- 
stitutions. This leaves $1,350,000,000 
as the civilian bill. Considering that 
Blue Cross paid $270,928,123 of this, 
or about one-fifth, it probably is a safe 
assumption that Blue Cross, insurance 
companies, and others paid around a 
third of the total bill. 

As to geographical distribution, the 
most definite information again comes 
from Blue Cross. It has grown most 
rapidly in urban centers, and 95% of 
its members have joined through 
groups. Blue Cross coverage in some 
of the more densely populated indus- 
trial states is impressive. Rhode Island 
leads with 72.45% of its population 
enrolled. Delaware follows with 
54.23%, tagged by the District of Col- 
umbia with 44.74% and Connecticut 
with 43.54%. Least progress has been 
made among farmers. Blue Cross, how- 
ever, is strivirig to reach the rural popu- 
lation through such organizations as the 
Grange, the Farm Bureaus, and coop- 
eratives. 

Only the Beginning. This is the story 
of voluntary health insurance to date. 
Critics say it is not enough. However, 
it’s worth noting that the great part of 
what is related here has been accom- 
plished in the last decade. If present 
rates of expansion continue, as they 
promise to do, the story will be far 
more impressive in just another few 
years. 


SWEDEN 





Forses’ Assistant Publisher has 
just returned from a brief trip 
studying economic-political con- 
ditions in Sweden and Norway. 
This first article discusses condi- 
tions in Sweden. 











SWEDEN, PROSPEROUS, proud country of 
seven million, escaped being involved 
in the last two great wars and attributes 
this immense good fortune to a “policy 
of non-association with any great-power 
blocs,” a formula it feels will keep 
Sweden out of any future conflict. 

The Atlantic Pact, with the adher- 
ence of neighbors Norway and Den- 
mark, is viewed with considerable irri- 
tation by the Swedes, not because of 
pressure to make them join (a hopeless 
task), but because Norway and Den- 
mark no longer look to Sweden, the 
major Scandinavian power, for their 
security via a military union of the three 
countries. 

Sweden’s recent offer of such a mili- 
tary pact if these two nations stayed 
out of the Atlantic Pact would have 
been greeted with joy by them before 
the last war. But its swift rejection as 
an alternative to the security offered by 
the Atlantic Pact reflected Norwegian 
and Danish experience of actual in- 
vasion and occupation. Swedes felt 
their offer was a magnificent gesture, 
and seemed considerably surprised by 
its swift rejection. 

But while “non-associating” with the 
Atlantic Pact because it was a “Great- 
Power bloc,” Sweden risked Russian 
displeasure by heartily joining up with 
the Marshall Plan. 

Said Foreign Minister Unden: “There 
are no insidious political intrigues be- 
hind the Marshall Plan”—and, he might 
have added, there were millions in sore- 
ly-needed dollar credits. Sweden, like 
Switzerland, of course profited greatl 
from her gaye 4 and trade with bo' 
sides, but the inflationary spiral which 
followed the post-war boom years swift- 
ly dissipated dollar reserves. 

Before the war the bulk of Swedish 
trade was with Europe, Germany in 
particular. With the destruction of this 
market, she had to turn to the U.S. for 
many necessary ey “ua This, plus a 
bulge in imports of “luxury” items from 
dollar markets and extensive credits to 
war-torn countries, made Marshall Plan 
assistance important. However, the 
Swedes are quick to point out that 
virtually’ all of their aid under the Plan 
is in the form of loans, not gifts. 

Today the government has a vigorous 
program to balance its trade. Imports 
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are sharply cut and restricted to essen- 
tials. A drive is being made to expand 
exports, although it has been retarded 
by a sharp drop in the U. S. market for 
woodpulp. 

There seems little question to this ob- 
server that the Swedes, with their typi- 
cal and encrgy, are carrying 
through the spirit of the Marshall Plan, 
Not leaners, they don't like, want, or 
desperately need Sie They have ap- 
proached the Marshall Plan as Congress 
was given to understand all participants 
would—as an aid to get European econ- 
omy on its feet, not a charity grab-bag 
to postpone righting their own econo- 
mies the hard way. 

Practically without interruption since 
1932, Socialists have controlled the 
government of Sweden. Today one- 
sixth of the population belong to organ- 
ized labor. Co-ops play a dominant part 
in the country’s life: 97% of milk de- 
livered to dairy factories, 70% of ani- 
mals slaughtered, 65% of cereals and 
eggs, and a large percentage of timber 
sold in Sweden is handled by various 
farm co-ops; 20% of all the nation’s 
foodstuffs is sold throug!. co-ops; man- 
ufacturing in a multitude of industries 
is carried on through co-ops; over 40,- 
000 families live in co-op owned and 
operated houses and apartments. 

Under the recently-re-elected labor 
administration, more than one-quarter 
of the expenditures of the Swedish gov- 
ernment go toward social measures. The 
nation’s overall welfare program is per- 
haps the most all-embracing of any 
country in the world, including Eng- 
land. 

This whole system has knocked sub- 
stantial dents in the free enterprise 
system as we know it. One titled land- 
owner, whose family for three genera- 
tions had run an estate of thousands of 
acres, explained that he has gone into 
business because his father agrees, after 
figuring out the inheritance tax to be 
faced, that the estate would have to be 
sold, that it could no longer meet the 
tax burden without liquidation. There 
are fewer than 1,000 millionaries left 
in the whole country, but relatively few 
really poor people. The national wealth 
is rather evenly distributed, with great 
income taxes preventing anyone from 
building a big private fortune. Only one 
person in 11 has as much as $5,000 of 
property or estate. 

“Capitalism” is kept rigorously ip 
check by the State. In almost every 
field of manufacturing, retailing, and 
utilities, either the State or co-ops are 
so important that they can readily com- 
pel private enterprises to lower their 
prices to the level the government feels 
is desired. 

Americans could learn much from 
careful study of the ever-broadening 
social security program and the cor 
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stantly expanding government control 
of most lene of the country’s econo- 
my. Here Socialism has deep roots and 


almost 17 years of uninterru sway. 
It provides a blueprint of may lie 
ahead for England and for 


this country if “statism” continues. One 
step seems to lead inexorably to other 
steps, some controls to more controls, 
some State Social Security measures to 
an all-embracing ‘State Social Security 
Program that enters every phase of in- 
dividual and family life. 

As a people, the Swedes are indus- 
trious, comparatively prosperous, and 
quite satisfied with who they are and 
what they have. Uniquely endowed 
with rich iron deposits, forests exceeded 
only by Russia’s, and an abundance of 
water power, they have energetically 
built a standard of ‘living and a way of 
life that many Europeans both envy 
and admire.—M.S.F. 


QUARTERLY POLL 


Upped production for U.S. 
use can beat the squeeze 
of swelling labor costs 


JITTERY, FENCE-STRADDLING manufac- 
turers who can’t make up their minds 
whether to retrench or expand their in- 
ventories may take heart from the 
fourth-quarter predictions of ForBEs 
panel of economists. Almost to a man, 
the production forecast is a cheering 
UP. What's more, the experts feel there 
will be “sufficient” to “abundant” sup- 
plies of materials on‘hand to keep the 
pepped-up production lines rolling— 
with the possible exception of sheet 
steel. 

However, they toss in a dash of vine- 
gar into this sugary picture by warn- 
ing that prices robably continue 
their downward trend, taking a certain 
amount of sweetness out of upped-pro- 
duction expectations. One member 
sourly predicts that “prices will resume 
their decline and reach a new low for 
the current recession by the end of the 
year.” Vexing the consumer will be the 
expected rise in rentals, but declines in 
the prices of food, apparel, and furn- 
ishings will tend to act as a mild anes- 
thetic. Sales in these latter categories— 
and sales in general—will mount with 
the increase in production, say most 
experts. But while the order books ma 
be stuffed, falling prices—coupled wi 
no commensurate reduction in produc- 
tion costs—will adversely affect profits. 

Flops To Increase. . . . The pressure 
of this resultant profit squeeze, says 
one economist, will liquidate many a 
business, produce a sharp incregse in 
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business-failure statistics. The “on the 
skids” ranks will not be swollen abnor- 
mally by failures due to inventory-itis, 
however, as the current feeling is that 
large inventory losses are over. 

One important reason advanced for 
lower profits in the coming quarter is 
an expected increase in “fringe bene- 
fits,” or indirect wages. One expert an- 
ticipates that this boost will be around 
eight to ten cents an hour. But another 
opinion is that “labor will continue to 
exert pressure for higher wages, but 
more in the purpose of heading off 
wage cuts than to secure more pay.” 

Labor strike strategy in the coming 
quarter appears unpredictable. Agree- 
ing that it's “highly uncertain,” and a 
cause of “major worry,” one economist 
strikes a note of optimism by saying 
“strikes will be relatively few because 
of a continuing surplus of labor.” The 
majority of forecasters, however, are 
inclined to await the outcome of Big 
Steel’s battle against company-paid 
pensions before sounding any optimistic 
notes. 

..+ But So Will Income. Closely 
linked to production and employment 
is the country’s national income, the 
level of which depends much upon 
labor's strike tactics. Some respondents 
feel our national income will reach its 
peak for the year this month, then take 
a gradual skid during November and 
December. On the other hand, one ex- 
pert feels the national income fi 
will bump up a whopping $5 billion 
before the turn of the year. 

If our income figure does go up, it 
won't be helped one whit by foreign 
trade, opines the panel. The continued 
scarcity of dollars abroad will further 





Economists participating in 
Forses quarterly forecasts in- 
clude the following: 

William T. Livingston, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 

V. Orval Watts. 

O. A. Day, Wilson & Co. 

Oscar P. Pearson, Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. 

E. R. King, Eastman Kodak 
Co. 

S. Morris Livingston, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, Nation- 
al Industrial Conference Board. 

Murray Shields, Bank of the 
Manhattan Co. 

N. R. Whitney, Procter & 
Gamble Co. 

Numbers of other contributors, 
for various personal or business 
reasons, prefer to participate 
anonymously. 











curtail our exports, while “a slack de- 
mand on the part of U.S. for foreign 
goods” is doing nothing to help wing 
needed dollars toward alien coffers. The 
recent devaluation wave sparked by 
Britain will have its salutary effects— 
at home and abroad—but it will take a 
bit of time before this substantially af- 
fects the export-import picture. 

Turning back to the home front, our 

most pressing problem—according to 
most of the experts—is the unhealthy 
situation resulting from rising costs and 
lowered prices. The profit-squeeze ne- 
cessitates capacity output in order to 
maintain the profit levels of previous 
years, places a terrific burden on man- 
agement’s ability to keep the closely- 
geared production machine in good re- 
pax. 
Principal Facts, The panel in- 
cludes this “rising-costs-lowered-prices” 
dilemma among the three most unfav- 
orable factors affecting our economy in 
the coming quarter. Government failure 
to reduce expenditures and taxes also 
comes in for criticism, while the steel 
board’s concessions on indirect wage 
increases constitutes the third unfavor- 
able factor. 

On the happy side, currency devalu- 
ations throughout the world are looked 
upon with approval, as are bumper U.S. 
crops and the recent upturn in general 
business activity. 

All in all, it would appear that 1949, 
which came in with a frown, will exit 
with more or less of a smile. 


Congratulations 


Thomas J. Watson, president of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 
since 1914, elected chairman of the 
board, chairman of the executive and 
finance committee of the corporation, 





Joun G. Pxturs ¥: J. Watson, Jr. 


and board chairman of the IBM World 
Trade Corp., newly organized sub- 
sidiary to handle foreign business; John 
G. Phillips, elected president, and 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., elected execu- 
tive vice-president, of the parent or- 
ganization. 

Henry C. Alexander, elected a di- 
rector, and Ralph C. Mark, elected 
controller, of General Motors Corp. 

Malcolm Adam, elected president 
and chief executive officer of Penn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 








NEW IDEAS 


. . . in factory equipment, roofing, incinerators, 
floor cleaners, store signs, wrapping 


DUMP BOX 


The manufacturer who can’t seem to 
keep his production stock bins full will 
welcome news about the “Skip Box 
Dumping Device,” a new accessory and 
device for rapid small-parts delivery for 
use with fork trucks. The three-sided 
box, shown below, is fitted with metal 
rings at the back to hook on the lift 
truck carriage for dumping. Hooks tilt 


the box forward; two sets of vertical 
coil springs, compressed during dump- 
ing, return the box to a horizontal posi- 
tion. The box is disengaged by lowerin 
it to the floor and backing the lift truc’ 
away from it. 

(Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152 St., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio) 


PEEK PROOF 


A new paycheck envelope insures 
privacy and reduces the time and cost 
of making up payrolls. The glassine 
transparency is placed in such a posi- 
tion as to show only the name and 
number of the employee as it appears 
on the check, necessitating writing his 
name but once. Sizes and shapes ate 
made to meet the specification of the 
user's check. 

(Outlook Envelope Co., 1001 Wash- 
ington Blod., Chicago 7, Ill.) 


PIG IRON 


The “little-Cinerator,” recently an- 
nounced basement incinerator, tops 
pigs in garbage-disposal efficiency. Said 
to have an installation cost hatf that 
of similar units, the midget incinerator 
connects to the furnace smoke-pipe, 
may be located as close as four inches 
to a protected or non-combusitible wall 
—only 12 inches from a combustible 
wall. It'll reduce waste, garbage, and 
rubbish to ashes, has no grates or other 


parts to He requires no fuel. Metal 
parts are heavy cast iron, and the as- 
bestos-board outer jacket is permanent 
and weatherproof. 

(Clear Mfg. Co., Butler, Wisc.) 


SHINGLE SHEEN 


Said to be the first finish guaranteed 
for use on asphalt shingles, “Asphalt- 
Seal” produces a waterproof and weath- 
erproof finish on roof and side walls 
covered with asphalt shingles. Devel- 
oped especially for use in restoring and 
beautifying dirty, weatherbeaten sid- 
ings and roofs, the manufacturer claims 
this new product stops bleeding and 
crumbling of the few by sealing the 
pores of the surface. It’s available in 
one- and five-gallon containers, comes 
ready-mixed in three light and four 
dark colors. 

(Dewate Manufacturing Corp., W. 
42d St. & Dyer Ave., New York 18, 
N.Y.) 


WRITE LIGHT 


Signs of the times: an ideal point-of- 
sale eye-catcher for the small retailer, 
“Litewriter Signs” enable anyone to 
produce brilliant, neon-like messages 
simply by pushing a pencil. Complete 
with five colored crayons, a glass- 
paneled chrome frame, and an easel 
and chain for standing or hanging, the 
sign operates merely by plugging into 
any AC outlet and pushing a button. 
The written message immediately glows 
in either red, shy blue, green or 
ice-white letters. To erase, just rub the 
glass with a cloth and a little glass wax. 

(Maxilume Co., 125 W. Hubbard 


St., Chicago, Ill.) 


TRIPLE THREAT 


Shown below is a new hydraulically- 
powered roll press which can operate 
either as a roll, a brake, or a press. It 
has no gear reduction, clutches, belts, 
or pulleys, and all connections are piv- 
oted wk self-aligning. Top roll is pulled 
down to lower rolls by two hydraulic 
cylinders; the use of fixtures between 
rolls turns it into a press, while it takes 


but a minute to convert the machine 
into a brake by placing die blocks be- 
tween the rolls. 

(Altens Fou & Machine Works, 
Inc., Lancaster, Ohio) 


FLAME RETARDANT 


Most flame-retardants, when applied 
to cloth, change the draping ities, 
appearance, .“feel,” or strength of the 
material. A new chemical, “Erifon,” is 
said not to affect cloth in this manner, 
combines chemically with the fibers to 

roduce a flame-resistant finish unaf- 

fected by dry-cleaning, home launder- 
ing, or weathering. The chemical is 
a solution of titanium and antimony 
salts. 

(E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.) 
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Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








691. Consumer SHoppinc Hasits Re- 
GARDING Drucs AND CosMetics: Results of 
a survey conducted in Knoxville, Tenn., 
analyzing major consumer shopping habits 
for drugs and cosmetics. Takes up such 
questions as point of purchase, patronage 
motive, length of patronage, etc. Also in- 
cludes consumer shopping habits for 40 
selected drug and cosmetic products- 
placing particular emphasis on purchases, 
home inventory, brand consciousness, etc. 


692. U.S. Frac Carco Services: Lists 
full information as to the cargo services 
offered to all world areas by members of 
National Federation of American Shipping. 
Contains listing of steamship companies, 
regular ports of call for each, types of 
vessels, trade routes, speeds, refrigerated 
capacity, and indicates regular and w- 
scheduled sailings. 


698. AuromMosiLe Facts AND FicuREs: 
Annual compilation of statistical informa- 
tion on the automobile industry. Includes 
many charts and tables on such subjects 
as motor vehicle fees, gasoline taxes, ¢%- 
port and import data, number of cars pe! 
family, number of car registrations, etc. 


694. Moror Truck Facts: Same typ¢ 
of booklet as 693, but covers trucks and 
trucking information. Both booklets issued 
by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso 
ciation® 
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Outlook Not All 


DEVALUATION ACTUAL and prospective develop- 
ments—which necessarily have a bearing on Amer- 
ica’s economic prospects for the final quarter of 
this year, and longer: 

Britain’s sudden and very drastic action inevit- 
ably caused widespread confusion, precipitated cur- 
rency mark-downs by some two dozen countries. 

e results are not likely to reach here generally- 
expected proportions. The outlook is that prices in 
Britain and in Europe will not be marked down 
anything like 30%. 

I look for vehement demands by British labor 
unions for wage increases to counterbalance, in 
some degree, effects of the shrunken purchasing 
power of the pound. 

I do not believe that the violent step taken by 
Sir Stafford Cripps will bring about, during the 
next three months, anything approaching a 30% 
increase in the value of Britain’s exports to this 
country. 

Nor do I foresee any abnormal shrinkage in our 
exports to Britain and to Europe beyond what had 
already been foreshadowed by previous various 
trans-Atlantic decrees. 

America’s economy doubtless will be somewhat 
affected. Doubtless the trend will be towards heav- 
ier imports into the U.S.A., lighter exports to 
Britain and Europe. 

But, after all, is this not desirable? Is not the 
main purpose of the Marshall Plan to help Western 
Europe and Britain to get on their feet, to become 
more self-sustaining, to become less reliant upon 
American largesse? 

From the broadest international viewpoint, de- 
valuation must be regarded as constructive. 

America, now that it has been transformed from 
a debtor to a heavy creditor nation, must not seek 
to throw obstacles in the way of other countries 
_ ing goods to us, must not seek to pile up 
still larger export balances—which foreign countries 
could not meet without omens to us. 

Our position in the world having revolu- 
tioni we must revolutionize our economic 
thinking and practices. That some progress has 
been made is betokened by the decision of Con- 
gress to accord President Truman leeway in alter- 
ing tariffs—a very important step. 

More feasible, as I see it, is expansion of Amer- 
ican im than the Truman Administration’s 
vision of multi-billion-dollar investments by Amer- 
ican savers in “backward countries.” Under the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal, thrifty millions of 
individuals and families have been so frigidly 
treated that the supply of venture capital has 
shriveled alarmingly. Is it reasonable to expect 
that, at the behest of the Democratic Administra- 
tion, would feel safe in sending their savings 
overseas? Would it not be natural for them to de- 
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Dark, All Bright 


mand, first, fairer and squarer treatment at home 
by Washington? 

The long-term results of devaluation will almost 
certainly tend to become modified. 

Devaluation is anything but a permanent cure- 
all for Britain’s and Europe’s economic woes. Tem- 
porarily helpful, yes. But Britain and Western Eu- 
rope must buckle down to the hardest of hard 
work, must curtail governmental expenditures, must 
give up dreams of more and ever more ladling out 
of governmental funds for vote-courting “social 
security.” 


UNFAVORABLE DOMESTIC FACTS 


On the home front several dark clouds have 
gathered. 

Most serious are threatened labor eruptions. At 
the moment it looks like either nationwide strikes 
in several basic industries or the granting of costly 
additional concessions to labor unions. 

Dictator John L. Lewis has already stopped coal 
production. Managements of steel mills have or- 
dered shutdowns rather than accept CIO Philip 
Murray's ultimatum that he will settle for nothing 
short of worker pensions paid for in full by em- 
ployers. The automobile industry also has seethed 
with uncertainty. 

It is not logical to brush off as unimportant the 
campaign by powerful union leaders for pensions 
for all their members. This trend may become 
irresistible—with incalculable consequences. Incon- 
testibly, the fastening of very expensive pension 
programs on corporations and other employers 
would dry up still 1 more alarmingly the forthcom- 
ing of employment-providing capital, would in- 
tensify the danger of nationalization of enterprise, 
of immeasurably increased government domination. 
And would wipe out thousands of small concerns. 

Britain’s unhappy experiences should make 
American citizens think twice before endorsing 
anything—anything—calculated to inflict this upon 
our country. 


FAVORABLE FACTS 


Employment is well maintained. In New York 
State jobless claims have dropped almost 20%. In- 
ventories, allowed to run dangerously low, are be- 
ing replenished. Building is active. Business loans 
are on the up-grade. Most experts calculate that 
recession has nearly run its course, and that 1950 
will bring revival. Savings are soaring. 

While the stock market, logically, has been per- 
turbed by recent epochal events—and short sales 
have reached a 17-year peak—the fundamental fact 
remains that desirable stocks can be purchased to 
yield extraordinarily generous income returns, re- 
turns seldom matched in the past.—B. C. Forbes. 











HOW A $10,000 MAN 
CAN BE SMART 
ABOUT HIS MONEY 


in the next 6 months— 


What you do with your money in the 
next six months can have a serious ef- 
fect on your whole financial future. The 
next six months will bring changes — 
both political and economic — which 
can mean crippling losses if you are un- 
wary. Or these months can put you 
ahead financially, if you act wisely and 
in time. Let Barron’s National Busi- 
ness and Financial Weekly give you the 
information and guidance you need. 

You will see in Barron’s how the 
values of your stocks and bonds, real 
estate, commodities, insurance or other 
holdings are rising or falling as the re- 
sult of changing conditions — political 
and economic — from week to week. 

You will get clear, well-founded 
information each week—not only on 
industrial and market trends, but on 
the condition and prospects (the chang- 
ing fortunes) of individual corporations. 

Barron’s never attempts to tell you 
which stocks or bonds to buy or sell. It 
does tell you the facts that affect se- 
curities — the underlying trends, imme- 
diate outlook, vital news and statistics 
that indicate the intrinsic values. 

If you are worth over $10,000... 
or save $1,000 or more a year... you 
will welcome Barron’s reliable guidance 
as you build your financial future. 

Try Barron’s for dependable aid in 
making your investment decisions. Only 
$7.50 for six months’ trial. Or full year’s 
subscription, only $15. Just send this ad 
with your check today. Or tell us to 
bill you. F10-1 


BARRON’S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow-Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
ARUBA THUAN UHURU ELL 
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COMMODITIES 


WHEAT COTTON 
CORN COTTONSEED OIL 
RYE SUGAR 
OATS EGGS 


SOYBEANS COCOA 
OWEN K. TAYLOR, 
author—POINT & FIGURE METHOD 
offers two services for traders and 

buyers of the above commodities. 
meee WEEKLY COM- 


OWEN K. TAYLOR’S COMMODITY TREND 
CHART SERVICE—all active deliveries in 
10 active commodities posted to date 
mailed twice monthly from New York. 
Ready for use and study. Ideal for pur- 
chasing agents, inventory control, traders, 
and students of price trends. 

SAMPLE OFFER , 

(F-1) Charts of any two 
commodities up to ony? and 
sam copy of recent Com- 
a Letter both for only 
$5. Name commodities you 
want and mail with your 
check. Please mention sam- 
ple offer F-1. 


OWEN K. TAYLOR 


Author—Point & Figure Technique 
40 Monroe Street, New York 2 


MANY STOCKS HAVE experienced 
severe declines since 1946, as stated in 
my previous article, and are now selling 
near levels from which the last bull 
market began. 

The chances are that most stocks 
reached their lows last June. The out- 
look is for better prices ahead, subject 
to the usual delays. 

I consider the following stocks at- 
tractive, if they can be purchased at 
or around their recent lows. With 
plenty of building to be financed by 
the government, the prospects for the 
building stocks (as mentioned in last 
article) should be favorable, particular- 
ly Crane and Otis Elevator. 


Bullard is a leading manufacturer of 
automatic machinery and machine 
tools. The automobile industry is the 
company’s most important customer. 
Capitalization: long-term debt, $400,- 
000; 276,000 shares of common stock. 
Working capital per share at the close 
of 1948 was about $18. Earnings, 
$1.58. Dividend of 50¢ was paid while 
75¢ has been paid so far this year. 
Now selling around 15, or one-third of 
the 1946 peak. The trend of machine 
tool sales during the first half of this 
year was discouraging; however, there 
have been recent indications of a pick- 
up. As the trend toward labor-saving 
machinery grows, as orders materialize 
as a result of the E.C.A. Program, and 
as the automotive industry prepares to 
bring out new models, demand for the 
company’s products should improve. 


General Public Utilities is a holding 
company, representing what is left after 
a drastic reorganization of the old As- 
sociated Gas and Electric Co. It con- 
trols public utility companies operating 
in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and the Philippine Islands, whose 
principal business is furnishing elec- 
tricity and gas. Earnings have been 
steadily better since reorganization in 
1946, amounting to $1.54 in 1946, 
$2.02 in 1947, $2.07 in 1948, with 
$2.50 estimated for this year. Recently, 
the president of the company stated 
that a few of its subsidiaries would be 
sold in accordance with regulations of 
the S.E.C. (stock of Rochester Gas and 
Electric now being offered), and that 














after this was done the debt of General 
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Selected Recommendations 















Public Utilities would be greatly re- 
duced and consideration given to in- 
creasing the dividend. Now selling 
around 14%, and on a 20¢ quarterly 
basis, the stock yields 5.5%. 










Macy (R. H.) and Co. operates the 
world’s largest department store. In ad- 
dition, it owns and operates other large 
department stores. Gross sales last year, 
$315 million. Financial condition is 
strong; current assets, $71.3 million; 
current liabilities, $24.9 million; long- 
term debt, $29 million; 165,600 shares 
of $4.25 cumulative series A preferred 
stock; and 1,719,354 shares of common. 
Dollar sales this year are expected to 
run about 8% below last year, which is 
reflected in today’s quotation around 
82, which represents one-half of its 
1946 peak and yields 64% on a 50¢ 
quarterly basis. A 50¢ extra would not 
be surprising. 





















Nopco Chemical, formerly National 
Oil Products, processes animal fats for 
rayon, silk, wool, paper and other in- 
dustries. Additional lines include vita- 
min concentrates for use in foods, sham- 
poos, lacquers, etc. Capitalization: no 
funded debt; 23,960 shares of $4 cumu- 
lative preferred stock, 2,220,109 shares 
of common. The company earned 
$2.26 last year, paid $1.60 in divi- 
dends. The stock is now selling around 
24, compared with a high of 72 in 
1946. It has speculative possibilities 
due to its excellent position in the in- 


dustry. 


Standard Brands, through its Fleisch- 
mann Division, is the country’s largest 
yeast producer. It also distributes such 
products as Chase and Sanborn Coffee, 
Tenderleaf Tea, Royal Desserts, Shef- 
ford Cheese, and others. The company 
owns important foreign subsidiaries. 
Finances are strong, with a working 
capital of $69.7 million. There is no 
debt. There are 220,000 shares of $3.50 
cumulative preferred, 3,174,527 shares 
of common. The stock is down from 55, 
reached in 1946, to around 20. Pay- 
ing $1.20, it yields 6%. A dividend has 
been paid every year since 1899. 

























Advance release by air mail of this regulor 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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To meet the demands of today’s astute investors for low-priced bargains, the 
staff of the Investors Advisory Institute has diligently analyzed all listed 
stocks under $20 with unusual capital gain possibilities. After much research 
and weighing scores of factors little known to the public, our staff has uncov- 
ered: “10 LOW-PRICED ‘SPECIAL SITUATIONS’ WITH ‘BOOM’ 
POSSIBILITIES.” 







Growth Plus Leverage 


Besides having uriusual “growth” potentials, these carefully selected “special 
situations” are in a price range (134 to 17) that shows average percentage 
gains in all previous bull markets of 127% to 241% as against gains of 36% 
to 73% for stocks selling from 50 to 100. You not only get stocks that can 
G-R-O-W but consistently outperform the market as well! 


To investors seeking maximum capital gains, we'd like to send FREE with 
a trial subscription to the Investors Advisory Institute this unique study of 
“10 Low-Priced ‘Special Situations’ With ‘Boom’ Possibilities.” Here’s a 
brief description of these “special situations” : 

#1. Able, aggressive-managed merchandise compeny. Sales increased 10- 
fold in last 8 years. Company recently boosted dividends and might again. 
Priced at 31%4.... #2. A steady dividend payer yielding up to 10%. Diversi- 
fied so can make money in war or peace. Selling at $14. ... #3. Investment 
trust selling at 114 with dramatic expansion to come through royalty equities 
in oil and gas industries. ... #4. Big name company entering new cycle of 
profit in growth industry long overdue. Price 9%... An expanding 
utility. Steady dividend payer in line for more. Price 14.... #6. Fastest 
growing unit in promising chain store field. Now 14. Could double in next 
12 months. . . . #7. Selling less than half of 1947 high. On bargain counter 
at 17 considering present earnings and future growth prospects in automotive 
industry. ... #8. Profits and dividends rising for past 3 years. Outstanding 
company in television. Now 12. Ready for move up. ... #9. Steady liberal 
dividend payer depressed at 17. Less than half 1946 high of 41. Important 
factor in television tubes. Expanding into sets... . #10. Steady dividends 
since 1922. Expansion due in basic industry. Now selling at 734—almost 
half of its 1946 high. Could double in next 2 years. 






















Look at This Record of Performance 


If these special situations sound too good to be true, consider that one of 
these stocks was recommended by the Investors Advisory Institute on February 
14, 1948, at 8 and subsequently rose to 15 by June, 1948—almost doubled in 6 
months in a relatively dull market! 








Continuously Supervised 


This FREE Report describes each of these special “growth” situations in 
detail. Analyzes each stock as to past and present sales, earnings, dividends 
and other pertinent facts on which to base wise buying decisions. 

Furthermore, all 10 stocks will be kept under constant supervision so that 
you will receive continuous reports on all new developments affecting them 
right in the weekly Service of the Investors Advisory Institute, itself. In this 
way, you'll be advised when to take profits, when to sell or when to switch. 








FREE With Trial Subscription 


_This valuable study “10 Low-Priced ‘Special Situations’ With ‘Boom’ Possi- 
bilities” is FREE to introduce you to the FORBES Investors Advisory Insti- 
tute’s weekly 8-page Service that goes to press after the market closes each 
Friday yet reaches you Monday morning by first class or air mail. 

Never before has there been an Investment Service with so many helpful 
weekly features (see box at right)—with a 32-year background of business 
and investment publishing—with “Continuous Supervised” Low-Priced Recom- 
mendations—at the nominal fee of $45 for a whole year’s Service of weekly 


Sage bulletins, $25 for six months’ Service or only $15 for a three months’ 
Tial, 








Simply fill in and return convenient coupon on right to get acquainted with 
America’s fastest-growing Investment Service and receive FREE by return 
mail “10 Low-Priced ‘Special Situations’ With ‘Boom’ Possibilities.” 








FREE With Your Trial Subscription— Profit-Pointing Study 


“10 LOW-PRICED ‘SPECIAL SITUATIONS 
WITH ‘BOOM POSSIBILITIES: 


Selling fram $114 to $17! All But One Pay Dividends! Yields Up to 10%! 





Use These 12 Weekly Features 
For Greater Profits: 


1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. Clear- 
Cut Analysis of the reasons behind their pre- 
dictions. 


2. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in 
unhedged language what to do and why. 


3. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 
centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 
bonds . . . in stocks. 


4. Three"Supervised” Investment Programs 
—for appreciation ... for income . .. for sta- 
bility—plus weekly program changes. 


5. "Stock of the Week" — detailed analysis 
and appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 
light. 

6. “Industry of the Week"—complete study 
of the industry making top news .. . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 


7. Low-Priced Speculations . . . selected 
low-priced issues with different characteristics 
and purposes. 


8. Digests of current writing by market au- 
thorities. 

9. What Traders are recommending to their 
clients. 

10. “Review of Recommended Stocks”... 
a summary of significant news affecting "Super- 
vised Recommendations" and your investments. 


11. Investment and Business Barometers 
. vital facts needed for sound security man- 
agement graphically presented. 


12. Earnings and Dividend Cajendar ... 
summary of earnings reported and dividend 
actions on major stocks. 














---Convenient Order Form-- 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York Ilr N. Y. 


Send me at once your special study "10 Low- 
Priced ‘Special Situations’ with ‘Boom’ Possibilities” 
with my subscription as checked below: 


C 3 Months $15 C) & Months $25 
[-) One Year $45 


0 Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign 
Rates on Request) 


(C Enclosed is $............ 
0 I! will remit when billed. 
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A PRICELESS 
EXPERIENCE 
FOR $6 


A Story About The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Said a new subscriber, “For the first time 
in my life I began to understand why some 
men can make decis and others can- 
not—why some men get ahead while 
others mark time. The reports in The Wall 
- song a — to me pe yok I get 

e fastes ew of any new 
trend Selon ume rng Ad the facts 
in time to protect my interests or make 
@ profit. My trial subscription to The Wall 
Street Journal cost me only $6. It has 
been a priceless ee 

This story is typical. Subscribers to The 
Wall Street Journal are tly inform- 
major new development re- 
la to: ces, Taxes, Consumer Buy- 
{ng, bor, Inventories, Industries, Pro- 
duction Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
a World Trade and New Legis- 

on. 

The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business DAILY. Has largest staff 
of writers on business and finance. The 
only business 5 popes, served by all four big 
press associations. It costs $20 a year, but 
you can get a TRIAL Subscrip on for 3 
months for $6—77 issues (in U.S. and po- 
sessions). Just tear out this ad and attach 
check for $6 and mail. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8, Californi: F 10-1 
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Stock Market Consultant 
Forest Hills D 

Long Island, New York 
has been correct on the market since he 
sold out before the crash in 1929. He has 
an enviable record for accuracy and re- 
liability for over twenty years. In recent 
years his foresight has been conspicu- 
ously clear. He got his clients out before 
the fifty point crash in the Spring of 
1946, predicted the decline from the high 
of ’47 into March °48, called the “bullish 
confirmation” of May ’48 a sure sign of 
further decline and predicted the Fall 
election would result in a market crash 
that would work lower far into 1949, 
then rally and go lower. He is the 
author of “America Tomorrow” called 
“The most far-seeing economic guide 
for the future” and “27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders,” both of which 
are sent free to those who send $5.00 
for his weekly guidance letters during 
the next seven critical weeks. 
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CueapPest IN 30 years. In relation to 
earnings, typical industrial stocks are 
now selling at about the lowest prices 
in 30 years. 

This statement is based on statistics 
covering 50 representative industrials 
(stocks in Standard & Poor’s weekly in- 
dex). Current ratio of earnings to 
prices, on average, is about 7. That 
compares with 6.15 in second quarter 
of 1949, 6.32 in first quarter of 1949, 
and 5.49 in last quarter of 1948 (low- 
est on record, back to World War I). 

As recently as first quarter of 1946 
these stocks commanded prices 27.9 
times their earnings. That figure is just 
about 4 times the present rate at which 
earnings are being capitalized in the 
market. 

Stocks are considerably cheaper on 
earnings now than they were during 
the darkest days of the war. When the 
bull market got started in 1942, these 
same stocks were priced at about 11 
times earnin 
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sent real “bargains.” Not only are they 


cheap on earnings, but they would be 
attractive even if earnings declined sub- 


LiseraL Divmenp YiELps. Besides 
being attractive on an earnings basis, 
industrial issues as a group now Carry 
liberal dividend returns. On average, 
the yield is over 6%—which is about 
2¥% times the yield available on highest- 
grade bonds. This “spread” between 
yields on stocks and ds is one of 
the widest on record. 

InprvipvaL Issues. Relative cheap- 
ness of selected stocks is shown by data 
below. 

On average, these five stocks are now 
priced at only 6 times earnings, versus 
a ratio averaging over 12 in the years 
1938-48. 

It would thus seem that current stock 
prices are discounting a 50% drop in 
earnings. This writer believes earnings 
will hold up much better than that. 
Coneieineil, a rise in stock prices is 
looked for, as the market attempts to 
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current prices for typical stocks repre- correct its error of pessimism. 
Earnings Per Share Price Price-Earnings Ratio 
11-Yr. Avg.* 19494 Now 11-Yr.Avg.* Current 
6 i Re $4.87 $11.00 52 11.5 4.7 
General Motors ..... 4,32 11.00 63 14.3 5.7 
Shell Union Oil...... 2.39 6.50 87 12.0 5.7 
Bens GR i acne 91% 6 5.10 10.00 60 11.1 6.0 
U.S. Gypsum ....... 6.30 12.50 97 13.7 7.8 
Aveunge GE PAE Balhae. 6 6.5. iiiide Fo ove SRO Saale Ve 12.1 6.0 
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A Look at 


SINCE FEBRUARY 1, 1947, the public 
has bought approximately 206,500,000 
shares of stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange at prices higher than those 
prevailing (182.32, D-J Industrials) as 
this is written. 

The bears say, “Just look at the sup- 
ply of shares to be absorbed this side 
of 194.49, the high since the 1946 de- 
cline!” They contend that 183-195 is a 
“trouble area” for all bullish move- 
ments. There is something to be said 
for their case. 

But let’s look at the record. 

In 1947 there were about 72,500,000 
shares traded between 181 and 188. 
Yet when the 1948 upward movement 
got under way it was necessary to ab- 
sorb only 15,000,000 shares between 
181 and 188 before the market ex- 
ceeded the 1947 top! Indeed, in 1948 
(in May, June, July, October) 2 li 
mately 81,500,000 shares changed 
hands when the Industrial Average was 
fluctuating between 188 and 194.49. 

What is the forecasting significance 
of these facts and figures? 

The supply of shares between here 
and 188 probably is not nearly as high 
as the bears think. The 188-195 “supply 
area” sara Samy be more difficult to 
get through than the 182-188 area. 

Nobody should assume that all the 
stock bought in the 188-195 area in 
1948 will be thrown back at the market 
if it goes up to that level again in 1949. 

What the market needs most at this 
point is a veering away from the “every- 
thing’s wrong” talk that has been such 
an obsession in ement, investor, 
and brokerage circles for so long. 
ypochondriacs have been 











































Economic h 
repressing the potential buoyancy of 
speculative sentiment. As soon as in- 
vestors and traders break away from 
this long-standing mania to look at and 
talk about the seamy side of everything, 
the market for equities should take on 
a different hue. This is the all-important 
thing to watch, especially for those peo- 
ple who are interested in shares involv- 
ing a higher d of risk. 

How much of what the market ex- 
pected in six weeks after the 1948 
Presidential Election has come to pass? 
Very little. How much that is new has 
been added to the “welfare state” or 
the “economic revolution” since the end 
of World War II? Very little. 

Have the facts warranted all this 
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emotional turmoil? Should there not be 
some recognition of the way in which 
further socialistic advances have been 
blocked? 

There is an excellent chance that the 
Oil shares may become market leaders 
soon. With refinery runs stepped up as 
much as 300,000 or 400,000 barrels a 
day in the final quarter, earnings should 
be much better than in either the séc- 
ond or third quarters of the year. 

My favorite oil stock it Cities Service. 
I think Shell Union, on values, is one 
of the cheapest. Oils such as Superior 
Oil of California, Amerada and Kern 
County Land, look like excellent infla- 
tion hedges. 

The electric utilities are using less 
coal to make more power. That is be- 
cause they are using more oil and oper- 
ating many new, more efficient plants. 
Someone has said, “These utilities are 
popular stccks because they have 
proved themselves both in inflation and 
in deflation.” 





With more paper available, the 
growth possibilities in the paper cup 
shares, Lily-Tulip and Dixie Vortex, 
are being re-examined. Growth in earn- 
ings was interrupted, or held back, by 
wartime and early post-war raw ma- 
terial difficulties. The trend toward 
paper cup soft drink vending machines 
is important, and more and more li- 
quids are about to be packed in paper. 

Seaboard Air Line looks like the 
most attractive low-priced rail; the road 
may earn $6.50 or $7.00 a share on the 
common this year. The preferred stock, 
which yields around 10%, may not be 
much of a trading issue but there are 
many other 10% yields which do not 
look as safe. 

Estimates of General Motors 1949 
earnings are being marked up to $18 or 
$14 a share, and people are beginning 
to wonder if the extra dividend will not 
be more than $1... . Goodall-San- 
ford and Collins & Aikman are re- 
flecting more “fight” to save the auto- 
mobile upholstery business. . . . TELE- 
VISION broadcasting seems likely to get 
out of the red earlier than expected, 
which explains the way Columbia 
Broadcasting has been moving up away 
from its summer lows. . . . Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott looks like an inter- 
esting speculative stock, since the com- 
pany is expected to benefit from the 
public housing boom. 





period. 
what stocks to buy and sell. 


the beginning of deflation 
Investors and Businessmen. 
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4, You will be kept informed by means of Supplements exactly what to do 


W. D. GANN’S 


Business and Stock Market Forecast 


1949 to 1954 


W. D. Gann, who for over 45 years has been forecastin 
Commodity Markets by means of his discovery of a MASTER TIME 
FACTOR, has prepared a FIVE-YEAR FORECAST covering business 
conditions and the Stock Market. This Forecast is the result of numerous 
requests by Mr. Gann’s friends and clients to help them during the critical 
years ahead. The Forecast is offered to a limited number of people who 
want to safeguard their finances by having expert guidance and who can 
meet the requirements of Mr. Gann in the use of the Forecast. 


WHAT THE FORECAST CONTAINS 


1. W. D. Gann’s MASS PRESSURE WAVE—a new discovery—has been checked 
back for 150 years. This chart shows when the public buy or sell on hope or fear. 

2. Outline in graphic form showing expected stock price trend for balance of 1949 
through 1954, Gives major as well as minor turning points. You will know 
when prices should be at their highest and when at their lowest over the next 
five years, You will be advised when to expect the next Bull Market. 

3. General outline and discussion of the outlook for Business during this critical 


Stock and 


and 


5. The Last Wave of Inflation — To know the end of the period of inflation and 
- - - this alone is worth thousands of dollars to 


Price of this FIVE-YEAR BUSINESS AND STOCK 
MARKET FORECAST is $1,000.00. Terms on request 


Detailed information gladly furnished. Ask for GS-12 
W. D. GANN RESEARCH, INC., 82 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 









A PRICELESS 
EXPERIENCE 
FOR $6 


A Story About The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Said a new subscriber, “For the first time 
in my life I began to understand why some 
men can decisions and others can- 
not—why some men get ahead while 
others mark time. The reports in The Wall 
Street Journal come to me DAILY. I get 
the fastest ble w: of any new 
trend affec my income. I get the facts 
in time to protect my interests or make 
a profit. My trial subscription to The Wall 
Street Journal cost me only $6. It has 
been a priceless 

This story is typical. Subscribers to The 
Wall Street Journal are ———-_ inform- 
ed on every major new development re- 
ns ©: Prices, Taxes, Consumer Buy- 
{ng, bor, Inventories, Industries, Pro- 
duction Trends, Commodities, Securities, 
gam World Trade and New Legis- 

on, 

The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business DAILY. Has largest staff 
of writers on business and finance. The 
aper served all four big 
@ year, but 
on for 3 
months for $6—77 issues (in U.S. and po- 
sessions). Just tear out this ad and attach 
check for $6 and mail. Or tell us to bill 
you. : The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 

Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 

San Francisco 8, Californi: F 10-1 
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Stock Market Consultant 
Forest Hills D 

Long Island, New York 
has been correct on the market since he 
sold out before the crash in 1929. He has 
an enviable record for accuracy and re- 
liability for over twenty years. In recent 
years his foresight has been conspicu- 
ously clear. He got his clients out before 
the fifty point crash in the Spring of 
1946, predicted the decline from the high 
of '47 into March °48, called the “bullish 
confirmation” of May ’48 a sure sign of 
further decline and predicted the Fall 
election would result in a market crash 
that would work lower far into 1949, 
then rally and go lower. He is the 
author of “America Tomorrow” called 
“The most far-seeing economic guide 
for the future” and “27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders,” both of which 
are sent free to those who send $5.00 
for his weekly guidance letters during 
the next seven critical weeks. 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


CueapPest in 30 years. In relation to 
earnings, typical industrial stocks are 
now selling at about the lowest prices 
in 30 years. 

This statement is based on statistics 
covering 50 representative industrials 
(stocks in Standard & Poor's weekly in- 
dex). Current ratio of earnings to 
prices, on average, is about 7. That 
compares with 6.15 in second quarter 
of 1949, 6.32 in first quarter of 1949, 
and 5.49 in last quarter of 1948 (low- 
est on record, back to World War I). 

As recently as first quarter of 1946 
these stocks commanded prices 27.9 
times their earnings. That figure is just 
about 4 times the present rate at which 
earnings are being capitalized in the 
market. 

Stocks are considerably cheaper on 
earnings now than they were during 
the darkest days of the war. When the 
bull market got started in 1942, these 
same stocks were priced at about 11 
times earnin 
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sent real “bargains.” Not only are they 


cheap on earnings, but they would be 
‘sinadtive even if earnings declined sub- 


LierRaL Divwenp YIELps. Besides 
being attractive on an earnings basis, 
industrial issues as a group now carry 
liberal dividend returns. On average, 
the yield is over 6%—which is about 
2¥% times the yield available on highest- 
grade bonds. This “spread” between 
yields on stocks and bonds is one of 
the widest on record. 

InprvipvaL Issues. Relative cheap- 
ness of selected stocks is shown by data 
below. 

On average, these five stocks are now 
priced at only 6 times earnings, versus 
a ratio averaging over 12 in the years 
1938-48. 

It would thus seem that current stock 
prices are discounting a 50% drop in 
earnings. This writer believes earnings 
will hold up much better than that. 
Conseq , a rise in stock prices is 
looked for, as the market attempts to 
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current prices for typical stocks repre- correct its error of pessimism. 
Earnings Per Share Price Price-Earnings Ratio 
11-Yr. Avg.* 19494 Now 11-Yr,Avg.* Current 
TE on oko ma 2 0.6 $4.37 $11.00 52 115 4.7 
General Motors ..... 4.32 11.00 63 14.3 5.7 
Shell Union Oil...... 2.39 6.50 37 12.0 5.7 
Texas Co. .......... 5.10 10.00 60 11.1 6.0 
U.S. Gypsum ....... 6.30 12.50 97 13.7 78 
Avennge ef PAM Bales: 603555 bide BN Core HOES ENN 12.1 6.0 
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A Look at 


SINCE FEBRUARY 1, 1947, the public 
has bought approximately 206,500,000 
shares of stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange at prices higher than those 
prevailing (182.32, D-J Industrials) as 
this is written. 

The bears say, “Just look at the sw 
ply of shares to be absorbed this side 
of 194.49, the high since the 1946 de- 
cline!” They contend that 183-195 is a 
“trouble area” for all bullish move- 
ments. There is something to be said 
for their case. 

But let’s look at the record. 

In 1947 there were about 72,500,000 
shares traded between 181 and 188. 
Yet when the 1948 upward movement 
got under way it was necessary to ab- 
sorb only 15,000,000 shares between 
181 and 188 before the market ex- 
ceeded the 1947 top! Indeed, in 1948 
(in May, June, July, October) approxi- 
mately a dr eetome shares yor 
hands when the Industrial Average was 
fluctuating between 188 and 194.49. 

What is the forecasting significance 
of these facts and figures? 

The supply of shares between here 
and 188 probably is not nearly as high 
as the bears think. The 188-195 “supply 
area” probably will be more difficult to 
get through i the 182-188 area. 

Nobody should assume that all the 
stock bought in the 188-195 area in 
1948 will be thrown back at the market 
if it goes up to that level again in 1949. 

What the market needs most at this 
point is a veering away from the “every- 
thing’s wrong” talk that has been such 
an obsession in management, investor, 
and brokerage circles for so long. 

Economic hypochondriacs have been 
tepressing the potential buoyancy of 
speculative sentiment. As soon as in- 
vestors and traders break away from 
this long-standing mania to look at and 
talk about the seamy side of everything, 
the market for equities should take on 
different hue. This is the all-important 

ing to watch, especially for those 
ple who are interested in shares dxf 
ing a higher degree of risk. 

How much of what the market ex- 
pected in six weeks after the 1948 
Presidential Election has come to pass? 
Very little. How much that is new has 
been added to the “welfare state” or 
the “economic revolution” since the end 
of World War II? Very little. 

Have the facts warranted all this 
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emotional turmoil? Should there not be 
some recognition of the way in which 
further socialistic advances have been 
blocked? 

There is an excellent chance that the 
Oil shares may become market leaders 
soon. With refinery runs stepped up as 
much as 300,000 or 400,000 barrels a 
day in the final quarter, earnings should 
be much better than in either the sec- 
ond or third quarters of the year. 

My favorite oil stock it Cities Service. 
I think Shell Union, on values, is one 
of the cheapest. Oils such as Superior 
Oil of California, Amerada and Kern 
County Land, look like excellent infla- 
tion hedges. 

The electric utilities are using less 
coal to make more power. That is be- 
cause they are using more oil and oper- 
ating many new, more efficient plants. 
Someone has said, “These utilities are 
popular stocks because they have 


proved themselves both in inflation and 
in deflation.” 





With more paper available, the 
growth possibilities in the paper cup 
shares, Lily-Tulip and Dixie Vortex, 
are being re-examined. Growth in earn- 
ings was interrupted, or held back, by 
wartime and early post-war raw ma- 
terial difficulties. The trend toward 
paper cup soft drink vending machines 
is important, and more and more li- 
quids are about to be packed in paper. 

Seaboard Air Line looks like the 
most attractive low-priced rail; the road 
may earn $6.50 or $7.00 a share on the 
common this year. The preferred stock, 
which yields around 10%, may not be 
much of a trading issue but there are 
many other 10% yields which do not 
look as safe. 

Estimates of General Motors 1949 
earnings are being marked up to $18 or 
$14 a share, and people are beginning 
to wonder if the extra dividend will not 
be more than $1... . Goodall-San- 
ford and Collins & Aikman are re- 
flecting more “fight” to save the auto- 
mobile upholstery business. . . . TELE- 
VISION broadcasting seems likely to get 
out of the red earlier than expected, 
which explains the way Columbia 
Broadcasting has been moving up away 
from its summer lows. . . . Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott looks like an inter- 
esting speculative stock, since the com- 


pany is expected to benefit from the 
public housing boom. 








W. D. GANN’S 


Business and Stock Market Forecast 


1949 to 1954 


W. D. Gann, who for over 45 years has been forecastin 


Stock and 


Commodity Markets by means of his discovery of a MASTER TIME 
FACTOR, has prepared a FIVE-YEAR FORECAST covering business 
conditions and the Stock Market. This Forecast is the result of numerous 
requests by Mr. Gann’s friends and clients to help them during the critical 
years ahead. The i’orecast is offered to a limited number of people who 
want to safeguard their finances by having expert guidance and who can 
meet the requirements of Mr. Gann in the use of the Forecast. 


WHAT THE FORECAST CONTAINS 


1. W. D. Gann’s MASS PRESSURE WAVE—a new discovery—has been checked 
back for 150 years. This chart shows when the public buy or sell om hope or fear. 

2. Outline in graphic form showing expected stock price trend for balance of 1949 
through 1954, Gives major as well as minor turning points. You will know 
when prices should be at their highest and when at their lowest over the next 
five years. You will be advised when to expect the next Bull Market. 

3. General outline and discussion of the outlook for Business during this critical 


period. 


4, You will be kept informed by means of Supplements exactly what to do 


what stocks to buy and sell. 


and 


5. The Last Wave of Inflation — To know the end of the period of inflation and 


the beginning of deflation 
Investors and Businessmen. 


- » » this alone is worth thousands of dollars to 


Price of this FIVE-YEAR BUSINESS AND STOCK 
MARKET FORECAST is $1,000.00. Terms on request 


Detailed information gladly furnished. Ask for GS-12 
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W. D. GANN RESEARCH, INC., 82 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
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| A time-proven method of in- | 
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i} @ Investigate its past action. 


H © Check this Index for a working so- 
lution to your investment problem. 


i} @ Let its BUY and SELL SIGNALS 
help you to greater profits. 
SPECIAL OFFER: If you have never 
tried this service before, send $5 for 
six weeks’ trial subscription. 
The best time to try this study is now. 
| Its next signal may prove very important. 
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Financial 


ARE YOU PROPERLY insured? That ques- 
tion should be one of the first to con- 
sider in planning your financial pro- 
am. Insurance is practically a “must” 
or everyone. It’s hard to imagine a 
situation where it isn’t needed in one 
form or another. 
But make sure you have (or get) ex- 
actly the kind of insurance you really 
need. 
Insurance is a more complicated af- 
fair than generally realized. There are 
many kinds of policies and programs. 
It will pay you well to analyze your 
situation from all angles, and see which 
kind of program best fits your case. 
Millions of insurance dollars are wasted 
each year because this simple rule is 
not observed. 
In coming articles we'll go into de- 
tail on the various kinds of policies— 
and how to use them to your best ad- 
vantage. But, first let’s look at the pro's 
and con’s of life insurance, just as we 
have with other savings and investing 
plans in this series. 

Life insurance has certain outstand- 
ing advantages: 

1. Famity Protection. No better 
way has yet been devised for providing 
for dependents after one’s death. In 
fact, family protection is the one fea- 
ture which distinguishes insurance 
from all other forms of investment. 


by W. C. HANSON 


Life Insurance in 


Planning 


2. BumLpiInc AN Egurry. Many Ps 
icies build up a “cash surrender value” 
after a certain number of years. As the 
name implies, this is the amount of 
money you can get back if you decide 
to “cash in” your policy some day. This 
equity increases the longer the policy 
is in force. 

8. COLLATERAL VALUE. In case you 
need ready cash in an emergency, you 
can borrow on your insurance policy, 
if it has built up a “loan value” (as 
most policies do after a certain length 
of time). A policy with a loan value 
is one of the soundest forms of col- 
lateral. For this reason, interest rates 
on such loans usually run low. 

4. Income Feature. Most policies 
pay a “dividend” each year, though the 
rate of income is usually very small. 
Yet, it is a feature to be considered in 
weighing the total merits of insurance. 
One way of using this income to good 
advantage is for reducing the carrying 
cost (premiums) of insurance. 

5. CONSERVATIVE FINANCIAL Man- 
AGEMENT. The great majority of life 
insurance companies are sound, con- 
servatively-managed institutions. As a 
group, they have more reserves and as- 
sets to back up their policies today 
than ever before in history. 

6. AnNurry Features. Many poli- 


cies can be converted into an annuity 








LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


rahe Lane s.¢ 5 79,423,678 
Ms +s dp teos'ts 82,600,439 
Pn seanaisnine 85,127,500 
er 89,842,093 
TEs ne dane erat 95,436,937 
RDG. a vcsinion» de 101,924,526 
BOG. siicrseuied. 113,360,065 
POO ee 123,021,705 
Me 132,300,000 








(000 omitted) 
Year Ordinary Group Industrial Total 
ee $70,709,569 $10,282,886 $17,471,232 $98,463,637 
| SS ee 72,390,003 11,400,076 18,862,803 102,652,882 
See cose 5.cebiM 74,872,780 12,817,126 20,103,953 107,793,859 
POS Es tPF 75,815,912 12,715,205 20,395,927 108,927,044 
S64 SOUS UG 77,244,635 13,897,053 20,508,988 111,650,676 





15,244,179 20,866,277 115,534,134 
17,763,596 21,784,798 122,148,833 
19,611,556 22,856,261 127,595,317 
22,619,656 24,874,412 137,336,161 
24,132,562 26,474,401 146,043,900 
22,373,241 27,677,392 151,975,159 
27,703,036 29,306,096 170,369,197 
$2.795,285 80,406,477 186,223,467 
38,500,000 31,200,000 202,000,000 


Sources: Spectator Year Book and Institute of Life Insurance. 
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as their cash value accumulates over a 
period of years. For persons in advanc- 
ing years, this feature takes on special 


interest, especially when combined with 
Social Security old-age benefits. 

7. Tax ADVANTAGES. As our tax 
structure becomes more complicated 
and burdensome, the tax advantages 
of insurance are getting to be more 
fully appreciated. We'll take up some 
of these advantages in a later article. 

Now for the disadvantages or limita- 
tions, of life insurance: 

1, VULNERABLE TO INFLATION. It is 
unfortunate, as well as unjust, that the 
thrifty, saving class of citizens should 
be the ones to suffer from inflation, but 
that is all too sadly true. 

Insurance policies, like bonds, bank 
accounts, annuities, or any other in- 
vestment with a fixed-dollar —— 
have suffered from the steady decline 
in the value of the dollar in the last 
ten years. What the dollar will be worth 
in another decade is hard to predict. 
But this doesn’t mean that bank ac- 
counts or insurance policies should be 
avoided. Far from it. However, it does 
mean that all one’s savings should not 
be concentrated in insurance. It is wise 
to distribute your funds among bank 
savings, insurance, and well-selected in- 
vestment securities. 

2. Loss THroucH Lapse. Many mil- 
lions of dollars are lost in this ge A 
life insurance policy is a contract which 
calls for periodic payments over lengthy 
periods. Failure to meet payments ac- 
cording to schedule can result in the 
apc oy losing much of the money 

e’s paid out in the past. 

8. Heavy OverHeap. The “load” 
charge on life insurance is necessarily 
heavy due to the large overhead cost, 
selling commissions, etc. But, in all fair- 
ness, it must be recognized that insur- 
ance is a unique form of business, and 
cannot be compared too closely with 
simple savings and investing plans. For 
example, one thing which is distinctive 
about insurance is the fact that it is 
figured according to “life expectancy” 
tables. In other words, it must take the 
“mortality” factor into consideration. 

4. Limrrep Income. Though the in- 
come feature of insurance is listed 
above as an advantage, it’s nevertheless 
true that the return on the average pol- 
icy is small compared with other in- 
vestments. 

5. Goop ProTEcTION, EXPENSIVE 
Savines. If bought for family protec- 
tion, insurance is an ideal investment. 
But it’s an expensive form of saving 
compared with other available means. 

In coming articles, we'll explain some 
of the ways insurance can be used b 
almost every type of program. We 
also probe into the various s of 
policies and plans, outlining their de- 
fects and advantages. 


October 1, 1949 








CELANESE 


} CORPORATION OF AMERICA , 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. | 


HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 
FIRST PREFERRED 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable October 1, 1949 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 16, 1949. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share 
payable October 1, 1949 to holders of 
record at the close of business Sep- 
tember 16, 1949. 

COMMON STOCK 


60 cents per share, payable September 
30, 1949 to holders of record at the 
close of business September 16, 1949. 


R. O. ss 
ecretary 
September 6, 1949 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate - Potash - Fertilizer - Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
September 8, 1949, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
30th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


a ay ee Neg mars em 
egular arterly Dividend o 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable September 
30, 1949, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 16, 1949. 


Checks will be mailed. 
Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 











To Reach the Tops 
FORBES IS Tops 
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YEAR OF 
CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
PAYMENTS 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
EDISON COMPANY 


Common Dividend No. 159 
Preference Stock 
4.48% Convertible Series 
Dividend No. 10 
Preference Stock 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of 
the following quarterly div- 
| idends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
| Preference Stock, 4.48% 
Convertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on 
the Preference Stock, 4.56% 
Convertible Series. 

All three dividends are 
payable October 31, 1949, 
to stockholders of record 
October 5, 1949. 

T. J. GAMBLE 
Secretary 
September 16, 1949 





























Safeway Stores, Incorporated 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on September 1, 
1949 declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5 Par Value Common 
and 5% Preferred Stocks. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 30c per share 
and is payable October 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1949. 

The dividend on the 5% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.25 per share 
and is payable October 1, 1949 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 16, 1949. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
September 1, 1949. 














Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
sey Ludlum Steel Corporation 
held today, September 7, 1949, a 
dividend of fifty cents (50c) per 
share was declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, yable 
September 30, 1949, to Common 
Stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 19, 1949. 
S. A. McCaskey, Jr., 
Secretary 
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Pre-Publication Offer Saves You 33'4% 
"1950 FORBES ANNUAL 





‘GROWTH’ STOCK GUIDE’ 


LIMITED EDITION — CONFIDENTIAL NOT TRANSFERABLE 





Here's what you get: 


1. 20-page analysis of remarkable capital 
gains and liberal income possibilities of growth 
stocks with 5 Key Tests for determining “growth” 
factors of any stock and Guide posts for select- 
ing and measuring growth stoc 

2. Clear-cut analysis and explanation of vari- 
ous growth forces at work in the 25 Fastest- 
Growing Industries—some little known or ap- 
preciated by the investing public. 

3. Analysis of 173 growth stocks as to present 
stage of growth: |. Easy; 2. Advanced; or 
3. New Growth Factors. 

4. Special Growth Stock Selections: 

a. 10 With Best Prospects for 1950 
and Near Term 

b. 12 With Greatest Long Term 
Growth Potentials 

c. 51 With Continuous 25-Year 
Dividend Records 

5. Birds-eye analysis of each of 173 growth 
stocks under headings: |. Pertinent Growth 

Factors; 2. History and Nature of Business; 
3. Capitalization and Financial Positions. 


6. Detailed statistical analysis of each of 173 
growth stocks showing over 20 year period: 
1. Sales Trends; 2. Earnings Records; 3. Dividend 
Policy; 4. Yearly Price Range. 

220 PAGES OF VITAL STATISTICS THAT 

UNCOVER THE TRUE VALUES AND PROS- 

PECTS OF THE FOREMOST GROWTH SITU- 

ATIONS AMONG ALL LISTED SECURITIES 
of the “FORBES 1950 

ANNUAL GROWTH STOCK GUIDE" 
You can reserve your copy in either of two ways. 
1. Return coupon alone and we will bill you at 
$15 when report is shipped or 2. Mail coupon 
and only $10 at special pre-publication saving 
of 33'/,%. Since we are only printing a limited 
edition cash order will naturally receive pref- 
erence. 

Each copy will be individually handled and is 
supplied for your exclusive use. All material is 
copyright and cannot be quoted or used for 
text purposes without the permission of the 
publisher. 


ORDER NOW TO INSURE YOUR 
COPY ON PUBLICATION DATE! 








B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO.., Inc. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 

Please enter my order for a copy of confidential 
220-page “1950 FORBES ANNUAL ‘GROWTH’ STOCK 
GUIDE” on publication. 

Check Class 

(0 Enclesed is $10 payment in full. 

(0 I will pay $15 on receipt of material. I under- 
stand the contents is copyright and cannet be 
reproduced or used as text without the permis- 

sion of publisher. I agree to keep the Guide in 

i i at all times. 








my p or pr 
It is understood that if after examining the Guide, 
I de not find it satisfactory I may return it within 10 
days for full refund or cancellation. 


ead SR SAE A i 57s Se eed Cee eee 





ROM the 1,013 listed securities on the New Stock Exchange’ 

and the 651 on the New York Curb plus thousands of active 

over-the-counter securities, the research staff of B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co. has uncovered 173 stocks that meet its rigid 
requirements as “G-R-O-W-T-H” STOCKS on each of 5 Key Points 
developed by the Forbes organization to measure GROWTH 
POTENTIALS. 

Here, for the first time to our knowledge is a study that uncovers 
the true values and prospects of the foremost GROWTH situations 
under these three important classifications: 

EARLY STAGE OF GROWTH 
ADVANCED STAGE OF GROWTH 
NEW GROWTH FACTORS 

This confidential 220-page report (limited to just 1,500 copies) is a 
truly time-saving compilation for astute investors. It represents an 
investment of thousands of dollars and thousands of hours of skilled 
professional statistical analysis. Yet you can receive this mine of invest- 
ment information for only $10—a saving of $5 in the publication 
price of $15. 

Furthermore, if the study does not come up to your expectations, 
you may return it within 10 days for complete refund. 

You don’t have to be “sold” on the money-making possibilities of 
“growth” stocks. Records show that 10 shares of Coca-Cola purchased 
in 1924 for $780 are worth $14,000 today plus dividends of $6,000! 
In the same year, 10 shares of General Electric at $1,970 are worth 
$6,400 today in addition to $4,800 in dividends! Similarly 10 shares 
of S. S. Kresge at $2,930 are worth over $8,000 today not counting 
dividends of more than $6,400 These are but a few examples of 
typical “growth” studies of the past. 

We're confident that you'll find the Coca-Colas, General Electrics 
and Kresges of tomorrow in the “1950 FORBES Annual Growth 
Stock Guide.” 

To keep those who do not have the time or training to spot the most 
promising GROWTH SITUATIONS the FORBES Guide will 
feature our staff's selections of : 

10 WITH BEST PROSPECTS FOR 1950 
AND NEAR TERM GROWTH 
12 WITH BEST LONG TERM GROWTH PROSPECTS 
51 WITH CONTINUOUS 25-YEAR DIVIDEND RECORDS 
For those who wish to carefully study potentials of each stock, they 
are analyzed in full, one to a page under the headings: 
1. Dominant Grewth Factors 
2. Histery and Description of Business and Activities 
3. Capitalization and Finance 
In addition a complete statistical table is provided for each stock 
showing graphically for the past 20 years: 
1. SALES AND EARNINGS GROWTH 
2. DIVIDEND ACTION 
3. PRICE RANGE 
With these vital statistical and other background material provided 
you can see for yourself just how fast the companies you are interested 
in are growing and how growth has affected earnings and dividends. 
Investors and traders alike will find the study invaluable. 
Use this confidential report to: 
1. Get in on the ground-floor of promising GROWTH situations 
2. To spot companies with NEW GROWTH products or processes 
3. To check your holdings to be sure of maximum long term capital 
gains and present and future income. 
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Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


FORBES EDITORS score corporate annual reports from the view- 
point of the intelligent investor seeking to evaluate a company’s 
worth and assess its prospects. 

The editors believe the ideal report should tell a story about 
people (management and employees), their activities (financial, 
manufacturing, sales), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Reports are scored on three counts: 1. Presentation—attractive, 
easy to read, pictorially dramatized, etc.? Financial Data— 


dollars and cents results translated into understandable terms; 
how money came in and went out; who got what and why? 
3. General Information—complete data on operations included; 
does material help reader understand company and its func- 
tions; are problems and prospects sufficiently highlighted? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or over very good. Final 
score is weighted. 

Readers may write for a statement itemizing the scoring 
factors. 





Presen- Financial G 
tation 


casessccceeve 75 78 75 


Chase National Bank, N. Y. ..... 69 72 74 
Copper Range Co. ............. 60 60 62 
Ohio Edison Co. ............... 73 72 74 
Davison Chemical Corp. ........ 63 63 65 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. ........ 74 71 77 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
ES ee ee 70 66 70 
Lukens Steel Co. ....- ........ 74 74 78 
New York Central R.R. Co. ..... 79 80 81 
SIS  ivitin > dae Kem enaay 76 74 77 


eneral 
Data Information Scere 


Final 
Comment 


74 Nicely balanced presentation. Uses charts to 
simplify financial reporting and pictures to high- 
light story. Has good 10-year statistical com- 
parison. 


71 Comprehensive picture afforded of banking func- 
tions. Charts and tables spotlight operating re- 
sults, give historical perspective. 


60 Uninteresting presentation. Much company infor- 
mation given, but weak in financial recital. No 
pictures, no charts, to lighten story, whet interest. 


78 Provides a good insight into company operations, 
results. Charts and pictures combine to lend in- 
terest, add to understanding. 


64 Needs pictures, charts, to simplify presentation. 
Chart showing distribution of sales dollar would 
be helpful, and historical statistical comparison 
would be useful. 


74 Interesting narrative highlighting operations and 
results, backed by illuminating charts. Provide 
good historical perspective. 


Pictorially interesting. Could use charts to 
68 strengthen financial story. Recital of activities 
well presented. 





76 Easy io read, understand. Wealth of informa- 
tion given, spotlighted by charts and pictures. 


Smooth-riding review of activities and results. 
80 Good use of charts to integrate story of opera- 
tions. 


76 Balanced story, including charts and pictures to 
simplify reader understanding. 








Forses Annual Report Ratings are be- 
ing suspended, temporarily, because 
most of 1948's have already appeared. 
We plan to resume this unique feature 
on an expanded scale early next spring, 
when results of 1949 corporate opera- 
tions become available. 

Forbes editors are gratified with the 
fesponse, not only from readers, but 
aso from company managements, 
stockholders, and others interested in 
this vital subject. The scoring of an- 
qual reports has stimulated wide- 
spread attention, evoked much com- 
ment. Reader reaction reveals the deep- 
footed interest most people have in 

ese once-a-year “public appearances” 

American corporations, and again 
imderscores the vaiue of annual reports, 


Uctober 1, 1949 


not only as a means of providing in- 
formation on activities and results, but 
also as invaluable public relations’ 
“tools” with which to build goodwill. 
In a broader sense, they serve as docu- 
mentary evidence of how free enter- 
prise lives and works. 

This publication has stressed the 
need for, and value of, good annual 
reports for 32 years. It is heartening to 
find that, generally speaking, the record 
of those companies rated has been 
above average. Of the 121 scored, 15 
were very good, 65 were good, 35 were 
fair, while only six were poor. 

In setting up a yardstick to score 
these reports, ForsEs ventured upon 
uncharted waters. The results, we be- 
lieve, have verified our judgment in the 


33 


selection of scoring factors. We tried 
to avoid approaching the subject from 
the viewpoint of any one group, but 
strove to evolve a synthesis which 
would represent the interest and curi- 
osity of a reasonably well-informed in- 
vestor. In this way we felt that the 
constructive criticism of a magazine 
which has long emphasized the impor- 
tance of the nae report, would also 
afford a valid criterion that would be 
useful to management. 

In the course of scoring these reports, 
we have learned quite a bit about cor- 
porate “human” nature, which will be 
helpful when we resume these ratings 
next spring. Meantime, we welcome 
further discussion of this subject by 
readers. 











Thoughts . 


w 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


In a world where so much seems to 
be hidden by the smoke of falsity and 
moral degeneration, we Americans 
must grasp firmly the ideals which 
have made this country great. We 
must reaffirm the basic human values 
that have guided our forefathers. A 
revival of old-fashioned patriotism and 
a grateful acknowledgment of what our 
country has done for us would be good 
for all our souls. 

—Lieut. Gen. Manton S. Eppy. 


It is more true to say that our opin- 
ions depend upon our lives and habits, 
than to say that our lives and habits 
depend on our opinions. 

—F. W. RoBERTSON. 


The best men are not those who 
have waited for chances but who have 
taken them; besieged the chance; con- 

uered the chance; and made chance 
servitor. —E. H. Cnapm. 


Where all have the right to speak, 
some foolish speaking is done. But 
where, as in a dictatorship, all speak 
alike, little thinking is done. 

—FRankK L. WEL. 


No one can make you feel inferior 
without your consent. 
—ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


A pat on the back, though only a few 
dotdieis removed from a kick in the 
pants, is miles ahead in results. 

—THE GILCRAFTER. 


Your participation in a business is a 
sacred entrustment. So is your knowl- 
edge of its altars. Never discuss them 
outside of business. 

—Dr. THomMas TAPPER. 


The best education in the world is 
that got by struggling for a living. 
—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Take care to be an economist in 
prosperity; there is no fear of your be- 
ing one in adversity. —ZIMMERMAN. 


Humanity is not going to slide into 
peace, it can only slide into disaster. 
It must jump, and jump with deci- 
sion and confidence, to a new level of 
social vision if it is to save itself. 

—Tueopore C. Speers, D.D. 


1 believe the true road to preeminent 
success in any line is to make yourself 
master of that line.—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


A man should be careful never to 
tell tales of himself to his own dis- 
advantage; people may be amused, 
and laugh at the time, but they will 
be remembered, and brought up 
against him upon some subsequent oc- 
casion. —JOHNSON. 


You may not, cannot, appropriate 
beauty. It is the wealth of the eye, 
and a cat may gaze upon a king. 

—THEODORE PARKER. 


The wise prove, and the foolish con- 
fess, by their conduct, that a life of em- 
ployment is the only life worth leading. 

—PALEY. 


Of all kinds of credulity, the most 
obstinate is that of party-spirit; of men, 
who, being numbered, they know not 
why, in any party, resign the use of 
their own eyes and ears, and resolve 
to believe nothing that does not favor 
those whom they profess to follow. 

—JOHNSON. 


When we count on chance in lieu of 
law and labor, we weaken our healthy 
attitudes toward work, our fellow men 
and our God. 

—Raupu W. Socxman, D.D. 


It has been well said that no man 
ever sank under the burden of the day. 
It is when tomorrow’s burden is added 
to the burden of today that the weight 
is more than a man can bear. 

—G. MACDONALD. 


When pleasure rules the life, mind, 
sensibility, and health shrivel and 
waste, till at last, and not tardily, no 
joy in earth or heaven can move the 
worn-out heart to response. 

—T. T. MuUNGER. 





It is not enough merely to perpetuate 
the free institutions of the western ’ 
world. They must be increasingly de- 


velo and made to yield greater 
benefits for all the members of the hu- 
man society they are designed to serve, 
It is not enough to increase the produc- 
tivity of the individual economic 

tems of the countries that make up the 
western community of nations. Means 
must be found to assure the adequate 
and equitable distribution of the mate- 
rial things that make for a better life, 
so that the peoples of this community 
and the world can share in the bene- 
fits that accrue from the common ef- 9 
fort. —DrEAN ACHESON. 3 


The greatest obstacle to the progress 
of science and to the undertaking of 
new tasks and provinces therein is 
found in this—that men despair and 
think things impossible.—Rocer Bacon. 


I believe there is more satisfaction 
in patting a man on the back than in 
standing on his neck. I believe there 
is more fun in lifting a man up than §, 
holding him down. I believe happiness § | 
is bound up with helpfulness. 

—JEROME P. FLEISHMAN. 



















From contemplation one may be- 
come wise, but knowledge comes only 
from study. §—A. Epwarp Norton, 


The highest of distinctions is service § Rai 
to others. —Kinc Georce VI. 


The pleasures of the senses pass 
quickly; those of the heart become sor- 
rows; but those of the mind are with 
us even to the end of our journey. 

—SPANISH PROVERB. 


Prejudices are rarely overcome by 
argument; not being founded in reason 
they cannot be destroyed by logic. 

—TrYON Epwarps. 8 ~ 
hiked 

The private and personal blessing Bi. 
we enjoy, the blessings of immunity, Bi 
safeguard, liberty, and integrity, de- 
serve the thanksgiving of a whole life. 

—JEREMY TAYLOR. 


In response to many requests from readens, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 


one? 








A Text 





works unto the end, to him will I give 


Sent in by J. H. Richter, 
Connelsville Pa. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


power over the nations. 


And he that overcometh, and keepeth my [ 


—REVELATION 2:26 
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8 million 


additional pupils want schools... 


and steel is ready to help! 


EveryBopy was taken by surprise 
when the U. S. birthrate swung up 
50%. One result is a school crisis. 


By 1957 the elementary schools 
—now bulging with overloaded 
classes—will have to take care of 
8,000,000 more children than in 
1947. “Hurry up with 250,000 new 
classrooms!” plead the educators. 

America faces a serious problem 
—and steel is ready to help. 

Whatever the job the nation has 
—United States Steel is ready to 
help. More than a billion dollars 
worth of additions and improve- 
ments to U. S. Steel plants — all 
started since the end of the war— 
are nearly completed. 

Behind the scenes of this activ- 
ity, United States Steel research 
scientists have been quietly and 
steadily creating the improvements 
that keep steel ahead of any other 
material. Only steel can do so many 
jobs so well. And United States 
Steel can supply what it takes to 
help build a better America. 


This label is your guide 
to quality Steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Pruild a Petter erica 






























































Progress in fighting DIABE 
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| What medical science is doing... 





Great advances have been made in controlling dia- 
betes. The discovery of insulin in 1921 has led to a much 
greater life expectancy for the average diabetic today. 





For example, at age 40, the expectancy is more than 
twice whet it was before insulin was developed. 


Medigal science is still on the march. It has developed 
different types of insulin. Some are quick acting with a 
short term of effectiveness, while others are slower acting 
but longer lasting. Recent research gives hope that there 
soon Will be available a single insulin that combines both 
the rapid and more lasting effects. In many cases, this 
would mean better control of the disease. 


In addition, it has been discovered that diabetes can 
be produced experimentally with a substance called al- + 
loxan, as well as by other means. This may shed new light 
on how and why the disease develops. Various studies, 
including research with radioactive isotopes, also offer 
hope for important advances in the treatment, and . 4 
perhaps the prevention, of diabetes. » 

















One of the final steps in the extraction of 
purified insulin from pancreas glands. Here 
a solution of insulin is being filtered. It is 
later adjusted to meet dosage requirements of 
individual patients. 














What you can do... 


Recent surveys indicate that in addition to the million 
known diabetics, another million people in our country 
have diabetes and are unaware of it. So it is wise for 
everyone to keep alert for these warning signals— 
excessive thirst, hunger, or urination, continual fatigue, 
or loss of weight. It is important to see a doctor at once 
if any of these conditions appear. 


Doctors recommend that everyone have an annual 
| physical examination, including tests for diabetes. These 
| tests are especially important for those who have dia- 
betes in the family, those who are overweight, and those 
past 40 years of age. 


Diabetes is a condition in which the body is unable to 
utilize properly the sugars and starches in food. While 
there is as yet no cure, modern Medicine can generally 
control it through insulin, diet, and exercise. By follow- 
ing the doctor’s advice about keeping these three factors 
} in proper balance, it is usually possible for the diabetic 
| to live a practically normal life. 


Making one of the tests for diabetes. Chem- 
icals are added to a sample of blood. The 
resulting changes in color help to indicate the 
level of sugar in the blood. A high level' may 
signify diabetes. 
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COPYRIGHT 1949-—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPARY 
bo 


3 TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will benefit from 


understanding these important facts about diabetes. 





Metropolitan Lif 





Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged copies 


_ (A MUTUAL COMPANY) of this advertisement—suitable for use.on your 





1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, penn Seenee. 
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